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FROM THE EDITOR 


A s Spring approaches we welcome two 
ew contributors to the AWA Journal. 


After ten years of writing the Amateur 
Radio column, chairing “On the Air” 
events, and collaborating with event man- 
agers, Tim Walker is handing the column to 
Joe Fell, W3GMS. Tim has graciously 
agreed to work with Joe for a while in order 
to assure a smooth transition. I’m delighted 
to have Joe aboard—e sure to read his self- 
introduction in the column. Kudos to Tim 
for his decade of service to the Journal, and 
his coordination of annual Amateur events. 
Our second new contributor is Eileen Bisha, 
who has written a thoughtful and informa- 
tive Feature Article about women in the 
telegraph industry, exploring a significant 
social aspect of a technical revolution. 
Eileen has been a dedicated AWA volun- 
teer, and is currently assembling a Museum 
exhibit about women in telegraphy. 

Be sure to note the upcoming AWA 


Spring Meet. It’s always an enjoyable all- 
day event, and a great way to meet your 
friends. We again are featuring a large 
(200+ item) auction of surplus and dupli- 
cate Museum items. I’ve taken a “sneak 
peek” at the growing Auction inventory, 
and there are some real treasures! . 
And—TI still need your help! As AWA 
members, the Journal belongs to you. I’m 
looking for suggestions for new features, 
and for new writers and contributors. Many 
thanks to those who have contacted me 
about possible contributions—I hope to in- 
troduce you to Journal readers. If you’d 
like to write a one-time Feature Article or a 
continuing column about communication 
history, equipment, restoration or an on-air 
topic, please contact me. My contact infor- 
mation is on Page 2. Thanks for your ongo- 

ing support of the AWA and the Journal. 

See you at the Spring Meet! 

—David D. Kaiser, Editor 


FROM THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


AWA 2108 Annual Convention 

Hi Everyone, 

I would like to invite everyone to attend 
the 2018 AWA Annual Convention to be 
held from Tuesday, August 14 to Saturday, 
August 18 at the RIT Inn in Rochester, New 
York. The dual themes of the 2018 Con- 
vention will be “Spark Era” and “Firsts— 
first of a kind or first of a series.” I apolo- 
gize for not announcing both themes in my 
column in the last Journal. 

Our membership survey indicated a high 
level of members who said that a friend 
brought them to the Convention for the first 
time. It is always fun to travel with a friend, 
so invite your friends to enjoy the Conven- 
tion with you. YOU are the best advertising 
for AWA. Invite someone to share the fel- 


lowship of AWA. 


AWA is seeking an AWA Review Editor 


AWA is seeking a volunteer Editor to 
produce the annual AWA Review. If you 
have editorial experience or if you have ex- 
perience as a technical author, please con- 
tact Eric Wenaas at eric@chezwenaas.com. 
Eric has agreed to stay on as an assistant 
Editor to be responsible for the layout and 
production portion of the project. Under 
Eric’s editorial guidance, the quality of the 
Review has been amazing. 


AWA Seeks Feedback on a Proposal to 
Print the AWA Review in an 8.5"x11" 
Format 

AWA has been considering a proposal to 
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enlarge the print size of the AWA Review to 
an 8.5"x11" format. This will allow for a 
larger print size and larger illustrations. 
With today’s printing systems, many simi- 
lar academic publications are being printed 
in larger formats. We seek your comments. 
Please send them to me at AWA, c/o Robert 
Hobday, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 
14469 or NREVG@ARRL.net. 


Radio Fab Lab Classes 


On December 2nd, we graduated 22 
AWA Technology Explorers from the 
Radio Fab Lab classes. The goal of the 
twelve two-hour classes was to introduce 
them to communications/electronics begin- 
ning with Ohm’s Law to amateur radio to 
cell phones to drones. As a bonus, three 
Boy Scouts in the class qualified for their 
Boy Scout Radio Merit Badge. 

This was AWA’s first initiative in en- 
couraging STEM (Science, Technology, 
Engineering and Mathematics) education at 
the Museum. Based on the positive feed- 
back we received from the class, from both 
students and parents, we plan to offer the 
Radio Fab Lab class again in the fall. Since 
we received several requests for reunion 
classes, we have scheduled the first reunion 
class for February 24th featuring how to set 
up a SDR (Software Defined Radio). 


After Hours at the Museum 


We are pleased to announce a new and 
exciting series “After Hours at the Mu- 
seum.”’ This is a series of entertaining and 
informative bimonthly presentations at the 
Antique Wireless Museum. Led by experts 
from the Museum, academia, and industries 
throughout the region, the series will cover 
a broad spectrum of experiences and topics 
from an old time live radio show to the lat- 
est developments in communications, and 
from the likes of Irish music to the Finger 
Lakes wine industry. 

“After Hours at the Museum” is designed 
to be fun, interesting and engaging. The bi- 
monthly presentations will be held at the 
Museum on Wednesday evenings from 
7:30-9:00 pm. Light refreshments will be 
served as part of a fun evening. In addition 
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to the presentations, admission tickets will 
allow visitors to enjoy and explore the An- 
tique Wireless Museum—a unique "em 
of the Finger Lakes. 

The goal of the new series is make the 
Museum an “Event Destination” (another 
reason to visit the Museum) and to share 
our knowledge and our world-class collec- 
tion with the general public through inter- 
esting and educational presentations. 


AWA “Museum Sparks” 


The Museum Sparks publication is a 
newsletter style publication with news of 
what is happening at AWA and Museum 
and informing members of future events 
and activities. It is published quarterly 
about the first of the months of January, 
April, July and October. AWA members 
will find that Museum Sparks 1s an interest- 
ing supplement to the AWA Journal and 
AWA Facebook page for ongoing news. 
Past issues of Museum Sparks are posted 
and available on the AWA website. 


Make preservation of communica- 
tions history your legacy for future 
generations 

Help AWA provide for the preservation 
and sharing of communications history by 
making a charitable gift to AWA through 
your will or trust. There are many creative 
and flexible options that can benefit you, 
your loved ones and AWA in its commit- 
ment to preserving history. If you are up- 
dating your will or trust, consult your tax 
advisor on the many options available. 

With the passage of the Protecting Amer- 
icans from Tax Hikes Act of 2015, individ- 
uals, age 70’ and older, may direct any sum 
up to $100,000 directly from an IRA to any 
qualified charitable organization, including 
Antique Wireless Association, EIN 16- 
1501004. While this outright gift would not 
produce a charitable income tax deduction, 
it would fulfill your required minimum dis- 
tribution requirement without increasing 
your taxable income. Again, please consult 
your tax advisor to determine whether this 
is a financially attractive option for you. 

Regards, Bob Hobday N2EVG 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to 
list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not 
it is associated with the AWA. Send your information to David D. Kaiser, Editor, AWA Journal, 


E-mail: ddk375@frontiernet.net. 


Information About AWA 
and Other Events 


AWA ON-THE-AIR EVENTS 
Please see the Amateur Radio column in 
this issue for a complete schedule. 


AWA SPRING MEET 

Saturday, May 5, 2018 

The annual AWA Spring Meet and Flea Mar- 
ket will be held at Veteran’s Park in Bloom- 
field, NY, across the road from the AWA 
Museum, 6945 State Route 5 (just east of the 
intersection of Routes 5 & 20 and Route 
444). The Meet will also feature the AWA 
Bargain Table, followed by a large auction 
of surplus and duplicate items from the Mu- 
seum’s collection. Payment must be by cash 
or check. Full-day admission to all events is 
$5 for AWA members, which includes Auc- 
tion bidder card and Museum admission, and 
is $10 for non-members, which includes 
Auction bidder card and Museum admission; 
Flea Market Vendor pass is $7 additional. 
Visit Www.antiquewireless.org for more in- 
formation as it becomes available. 


AWA ANNUAL CONVENTION 

Tuesday evening, August 14, 2018 - 
Saturday, August 18, 2018 

Save the dates! The 2018 AWA Convention 
returns to the RIT Inn and Conference Center 
in Henrietta, NY. Here’s your chance to 
spend five days immersed in electronic com- 
munications history, fellowship and pro- 
grams, along with extended Museum hours 


AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE 
Cost: $700 (U.S.), $800 (elsewhere.) Make 


out your check to Antique Wireless Associa- 
tion and send it to AWA Membership, P.O. 
Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. E-mail 
awamembership@ rochester.rr.com. 


and opportunities to purchase items you 
won't find anywhere else. Bring a friend and 
introduce him or her to AWA’s world. The 
Convention’s dual themes are “Spark Era” 
and “Firsts”. Visit www.antiquewireless.org 
for more information as it becomes available. 


NIAGARA FRONTIER WIRELESS 
ASSOCIATION SUMMER MEET 

Saturday, August 4, 2018 

The annual Summer Meet will be held at the 
Buffalo Niagara Heritage Village (formerly 
Amherst Museum), 3755 Tonawanda Creek 
Road, Amherst, N.Y. 14428. From the New 
York State Thruway (I-90), take Exit 47 
(Transit Road). Turn left (north), then pro- 
ceed nine miles. Turn left on Tonawanda 
Creek Road just before entering Niagara 
County. Proceed two miles west to the Mu- 
seum. The Meet will be in the parking lot. 
Flea Market opens at 8:00 a.m. and runs 
through noon. There is no fee to enter, sell or 
set up. Auction begins about 11:00 a.m. Mu- 
seum exhibits open at noon. Coffee and 
donuts are by donation and lunch is available. 
For more information visit the NFWA web- 
site www.NFWA. net. 


Convention Doings 


The 2018 AWA Annual Convention will 
be held from Tuesday evening, August 14, 
2018, through Saturday, August 18, 2018 
at the RIT INN in Rochester, New York. 
Further details, when available, will be 
mailed to members, published in the AWA 
Journal, and available on the AWA website 
at www.antiquewireless.org. 


Recurring Meetings 


° The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI) — Meets bi-monthly. Meets gener- 
ally held at the American Legion Hall, Carol 
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Stream IL but meets in June in conjunction 
with the 6-Meter Club of Illinois at the 
DuPage County Fairgrounds and once per 
year for Radiofest at the Willowbrook Illi- 
nois Holiday Inn. Check website for sched- 
ules, details and maps.) Contacts: President, 
Olin Schuler oshuler@comcast.net; Club 
Public Contact, Art Bilski, 630-739-1060, 
clubinfo@antique-radios.org. Website 
www. antique-radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio — 
meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above ad- 
dress; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail KAR- 
LKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

* California Historical Radio Society — 
For info on current meetings, call the CHRS 
hotline: (415) 821-9800. 

° CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society — Meets on the third Wednesday 
of each month at Gray’s History of Wireless 
Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcasting, 
Inc., located in a building that is now on the 
National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
four ““mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 
mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 
more info, visit the website at CC- 
AWA.ORG or contact Ron Lawrence, 
W4RON, Chapter President, P.O. Box 3015, 
Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone (704) 289- 
1166; e-mail W4RON@carolina.rr.com. 

* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets on the third Wednesday of March, 
June and September at 7:30 p.m. Swap 
meets: “Cabin Fever” in January and out- 
door tailgate in July. December Christmas 
party. For more info contact Barry Gould at 
614-442-1518 or Dave Poland at 614-890- 
5422 or http://coara.org/. 
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* Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club — 
Monthly meetings at 7:30 p.m. on the second 
Tuesday of every month. Location: Telford 
Community Center, Hamlin Ave., Telford, 
PA. Annual club dues: $20.00 includes sub- 
scription to the club’s online newsletter The 
Oscillator. For further info contact DVHRC, 
P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901, or 
find us on the web at www.dvhrc.com, or 
phone (267) 354-1395. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA) meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 6400 
Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. Each meet- 
ing includes an auction and program. Annual 
two-day convention held in February includes 
three auctions, old equipment contest, techni- 
cal talks, swap meet, and awards banquet. One 
day MEGA auctions held in the spring and fall. 
A newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published bi- 
monthly. Event postings, announcements, pho- 
tos and other features are available on HVRA 
website: www.hvra.org. Membership is 
$20/yr. Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, 
Houston TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 
713-721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. 

* Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
Phono Society [HARPS] meets the 3rd Fri- 
day of the month 7:30PM at the Episcopal 
Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Washington 
Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info contact 
Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357-1615 or 
dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society — Ac- 
tive since 1971. Meets in MOS eritbg a: 


AWA NETS (EASTERN TIMES) 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, 12 noon, NCS: Various 
3840 kHz, AM, 7PM held only during EDT 
3837 kHz, AM, 4PM held only during EST 
NCS: Joe, W3GMS 


MONDAY: 
1945 kHz, SSB or AM, 8PM, NCS: NE1S 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley Memorial Net 
3837 kHz, SSB, 9:30AM 

NCS Monday, Jeff-W3JW 
Wednesday, Roy-WA2TWS 

NCS Friday, Doug-WA3DSP 


“AWA ANNOUNCES THE DATES OF THE 2018 AWA ANNUAL CONVENTION 


eo 
2 
4 
7 


_ The 2018 AWA Annual Convention will be held from Tuesday evening, August 14, 2018, through Saturday, Aus 
gust 18, 2018 at the RIT INN in Rochester, New York. Further details, when available, will be mailed to members, 
| Published i in a AW Journal, and available on the AWA website, at WWW. atgu org. : 


May (2- titre! Rakotio) and Oct. (Green- 
field). Flea market, old equipment contest, 
and auction at all events. Meet details and 
club info at website www. indianahistorical- 
radio.org. $15.00 annual dues includes the 
THRS Bulletin published quarterly. Contact 
Herman Gross, W9ITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., 
Kokomo, IN 46902, 765-459-8308, email 
w9itt@ comcast.net. 

* London Vintage Radio Club — This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
and November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave 
Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr., 
London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://Ivre. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

* Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC) — Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in 
Davidsonville, MD. (But meets once or 
twice a year in Northern Virginia—check 
website for schedules, details and maps.) 
Contacts: President, Steve Hansman, 855 
Arundel Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 
974-0561, email: shans01la@ comcast.net; 
Membership Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 
818-2686, email: gshearer2(@verizon.net. 
Website www.maartc.org. 

° The New Jersey Antique Radio Club — 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 p.m. 
at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. Wall 
Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, Prince- 
ton University. We hold three annual swap 
meets and four seasonal repair clinics. Visit 
the club’s website for details www.njarc.org 
or contact NJARC President Richard Lee 
(914) 589-3751 or president@njarc.org. 

¢ Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul) — hosts four events with 


swap meets each year (in F ane Maye 
September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two 
days in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, 
which includes a subscription to the club’s 
quarterly newsletter. For more info, visit 
our website at www.northlandantique- 
radioclub.com. 

¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society — 
Meets the second Saturday of each month 
at Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Saturday in May. For more in- 
formation, contact Mike McCrow 503-730- 
4639; e-mail: tranny53@comcast.net. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets each month at Spencer’s Smokehouse 
and BBQ, 9900 NE 23rd St., Midwest City 
Ok 73141. Visitors welcome. Dinner/Social- 
izing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. Swap meets 
on second Saturday in April and October at 
8 a.m., Midwest City Community Center, 
100 N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest City, OK. 
Membership $15/year including monthly 
Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim Collings 
at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ cox.net. 
Website: www.okvrc.org. 

° Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Usually 
meets the second Wednesday of every month 
(except July and August) in the Conference 
Room, Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada. Auctions in October 
and May. Call Paul Guibord (613-523-1315), 
or check www.ovrc.org for details. 

° The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 
kets, contests and clinics held at least four 
times yearly. A fall auction is included in 
September and our annual luncheon pro- 


CORRECTION: Due to an error in transcribing information during the production process, the following AWA 


Awards were mis-assigned in the AWA Awards History column of the Winter, 2018 AWA Journal. We apologize 
for any resulting confusion. Max Bodmer Award: 2012, Tom Perera; 2015, David Bart. 
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gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiquera- 
dios. org, email President Chris Wells at ra- 
dioactiveSSman@comcast.net, or phone 
Treasurer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique 
Radio Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon 
Rd., Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. 
Membership $15/yr. Write SPARK Inc., c/o 
Dan Casey, 10075 Morrow-Rossburg Rd., 
Pleasant Plain, OH 45162 or call Dan Casey 
at (513) 265-8466 or e-mail dansradi- 


oland@ gmail.com 

* Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 78133. Email: 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/TARC.htm. 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) meets monthly on the third Satur- 
day. Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth 
Metroplex, our current activities are annual 
convention, auctions, swap meets, repair 
training sessions and monthly programs. For 
details visit our website www.vrps.org, or by 
contacting VRPS President Jim Sargent at 
(817) 573-3546 or bsargent@swbell.net. 


Summary of Minutes 


NOVEMBER 5, 2017 
AWA BOARD MEETING 


he meeting was called to order by 

Deputy Director, Robert Hobday at 
1:28 p.m. on November 5, 2017, in the 
Conference Center at the AWA Museum 
complex in Bloomfield, NY. Present were 
thirteen officers and trustees, including two 
by conference connection. Four AWA 
members also were in attendance. Hobday 
declared a quorum. 

The proxy balloting, totaling 247 to re-elect 
five trustees to a term expiring in 2020, was 
reported from the 2017 Membership Meeting. 
By motion, officers of the organization were 
elected for 2018: Director, Thomas Peterson, 
Jr.; Deputy Director, Robert Hobday; Cura- 
tor, Lynn Bisha; Secretary, William Hopkins; 
Treasurer, Stanley Avery. 

Deputy Director Hobday brought the Fi- 
nancial Report forward from the 2017 Mem- 
bership Meeting. Organization assets rose 
over the past year, and losses leveled off. A 
report will be generated to reflect 2017 Con- 
vention revenues and expenditures in prepa- 
ration for upcoming discussions and plan- 
ning. In discussion, it was made clear that 
while it is a snapshot at any one moment, the 
net worth of the organization over time is a 
valuable tool. Expenses over a year should 
be looked at in the context of total assets. 
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Similarly, activities and their cost from year 
to year must be reviewed in a broader con- 
text to determine their overall significance. 

Curator Lynn Bisha submitted the Cura- 
tor’s Report. The operations and repair man- 
uals for the VOA transmitter have been lo- 
cated. June Poppele and Ginny Endres have 
donated professional effects of their father, 
Jack Poppele, to the AWA. These include 
documents concerning WOR (his radio sta- 
tion in New Jersey), correspondence, fa- 
mous photographs and other memorabilia. 

This year about 800 extraneous pieces 
owned by the Museum were disposed of, 
almost all through sales. More will be 
processed. This will free up much needed 
storage space. Ned Asam has been success- 
ful selling many duplicate and unrelated 
items on eBay. 

Ron Roach submitted the Operations Re- 
port. The number of volunteers working at 
the complex has greatly increased. Phil 
Hoffman, Dick LeVeque and Dan Water- 
straat are part of the team to assure code 
compliance in the buildings and on the prop- 
erties. A temporary All-Purpose Room will 
be created in the Museum in the area slated 
for the stage of the future theater (784 sq. ft. 
and 840 sq. ft. respectively). The theater 
seating space is now used for equipment in- 
take and processing and for the Registrar. 
The new room is necessary for current Mu- 


seum and public events. The temporary wall 
constitutes the only expense, since the the- 
ater will make use of the remaining construc- 
tion. Once the theater is complete, the stage 
area can still be used as a meeting room. 

Temperature controls are now automated 
in Bldg. 3 (Gauss Road). The lower level of 
Bodmer Library and Archives (Bldg. 2) 
that is used for artifact storage has been cli- 
mate controlled for some time. The condi- 
tions regarding climate control vs. visitor 
and volunteer traffic in the Museum (Bldg. 
1) were discussed. A mobile humidistat for 
the Museum is under consideration. 

Plans for the amateur radio station are 
proceeding, and $69,000 of the necessary 
$100,000 has already been raised. A pre- 
liminary architectural plan is in place. The 
internal space available for a build-out on 
the east side of the Museum amounts to 
1420 sq. ft. Floor supports will be designed 
to hold almost 22 tons of weight. Several 
operating stations will be created, large 
enough to accommodate the Millen trans- 
mitter, the military BC-610 transmitter, 
Collins equipment and other units, includ- 
ing transmitter-receiver pairs and modern 
transceivers. The Registrar’s office will be 
housed in the rear of the addition. Once 
completed, this project will free up valuable 
storage space in the complex. 

Deputy Director Hobday made a motion 
that the Bylaws be amended to permit Board 
member voting by electronic means (email), 
seconded by Roy Wildermuth. This motion 
had been previously distributed. This provi- 
sion will facilitate timely decision-making 


2017 AWA MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


he meeting was called to order by 
Deputy Director, Robert Hobday at 
12:20 p.m. on November 5, 2017, in the 
Conference Center of the AWA Museum 
Complex in Bloomfield, NY. Present were 
thirteen officers and trustees, including two 
by conference connection. Four additional 
AWA members were in attendance. Hob- 
day declared a quorum. 
By proxy vote the membership approved 
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between Board meetings, when matters at 
hand need little or no discussion. New Y ork 
State law requires that participation in such 
cases be 100%. After discussion, the motion 
was approved unanimously. 

The Board discussed long-term planning of 
the AWA Convention. It was agreed that the 
2018 Convention should function much the 
same as before, with only minimal changes. 
Appropriate sponsors could be solicited to 
support operating expenses, and a modest late 
registration fee could be levied to offset the 
ongoing costs created by late registrants. 

Planning for Conventions beyond 2018 
will necessitate a complete review of pre- 
sent and future conditions that influence at- 
tendance and participation. A review com- 
mittee will be formed to accomplish this re- 
view. Among the considerations are 
questions of venue, the calendar and days 
of the week, greater use of the Museum, 
programming, pricing, cost savings, cre- 
ative innovations and the like. The Board 
chose the Spark Era as the theme for the 
2018 Convention. Information about the 
upcoming Convention will soon appear on 
the AWA Facebook page. 

In other business, AWA Journal Editor 
David Kaiser encouraged members to con- 
sider writing a stand-alone feature article 
for the Journal on topics of interest to the 
readership. Timely information about 
events of allied organizations could also ap- 
pear in the Journal. 

The Board meeting adjourned at 3:30 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted by 

William L. Hopkins, Secretary 


the re-election of trustees Lynn Bisha, Ge- 
offrey Bourne, Robert Hobday, Thomas Pe- 
terson, Jr., and Bruce Roloson to a term to 
expire in 2020. From a total of 247 proxy 
ballots returned and counted, 239 voted for, 
1 against, and 7 abstained. One proxy ballot 
arriving in the week after November 5 was 
included, owing to a mailing delay. No 
nominations were presented from the floor. 
A motion to accept the proxy vote was ap- 
proved unanimously. The Minutes of the 
November 6, 2016 Membership Meeting 
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were approved as read. 

Deputy Director Hobday submitted the 
Financial Report. Net income for the cor- 
poration in FY 2017 incurred a net loss of 
$25,699, based on the total revenue of 
$169,000 and expenses of $195,000. The 
loss is somewhat down from previous 
years, and forecasts indicate a further de- 
crease in the future. Budget lines remained 
close to expectations. David Kaiser will 
edit the AWA Journal without compensa- 
tion. The AWA Membership expressed 
thanks to Kaiser for accepting the position 
and dedicating his time. 

The 2017 AWA Convention had 127 at- 
tendees, fewer than last year. The Conven- 
tion ended with a net loss of $380, not 
counting the Auction. With Auction sales 
commissions included, a net surplus of ap- 
proximately $200 was recorded. The Board 
will give special attention to Convention 
planning for 2018. 

Deputy Director Hobday submitted the 
Deputy Director’s Annual Report. The new 
monthly electronic publication, Museum 
Sparks, 1s underway and is especially in- 
tended for Friends of the AWA Museum, 
Technology Explorers and Corporate 
Members. Major museums typically com- 
municate with all classes of members on a 
regular basis. Museum Sparks may also be 
viewed on the AWA website at www.an- 
tiquewireless.org. This new publication 
gives information about ongoing activities 
at the Museum. Regular members of the 
AWA continue to receive the quarterly 
Journal and the annual AWA Review. Reg- 
ular membership annual dues continue at 
$35. Dues for the Friends category are $30, 
and $20 for Technology Explorer. To date, 
there are 24 Technology Explorers. Atten- 
tion will be given to the ongoing Develop- 
ment Fund. 

At its 2017 Annual Banquet and Awards 
Ceremony in Pittsburgh, the Radio Club of 
America distinguished AWA Members 
with awards: Director Thomas Peterson, 
Jr., (Ralph Batcher Memorial Award for 
significant work in preserving the history 
of radio and electronic communication); 
Robert Hobday (Jack Poppele Award for 
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important and long-term contribution to the 
field of radio broadcasting); and the naming 
of Bruce Roloson and David Bart as Fel- 
lows of the RCofA. 

Hobday presented the Membership Re- 
port. As of October 1, 2017, there were 1492 
regular members and Friends of the Museum 
and 24 Technology Explorers. One Corpo- 
rate Member has joined. Expired regular 
memberships account for some lag. In 2017, 
there was an increase of 66 members. 

Societal change drives much of the chal- 
lenge to the AWA. Generational differ- 
ences must be acknowledged. Younger 
generations are less likely to be collectors, 
and programs must be created to attract 
new AWA members and visitors to the Mu- 
seum. Current AWA membership largely 
consists of collectors, historians and tech- 
nically minded people. These have made 
the AWA what it is today and remain the 
backbone of the organization. 

This fall the AWA conducted the Fab Lab 
on twelve Saturdays for 24 young people, 
ages seven through 15, who also became 
Tech Explorer members of the Museum. 
Every student was provided with a digital 
multi-meter, lesson plans and parts for each 
hands-on educational session. Tools, parts 
and student creations were theirs to keep. 
One parent or other adult was expected to 
accompany each student. This educational 
program was extremely successful. Several 
students and parents have become moti- 
vated to continue their learning and involve- 
ment at the Museum. The American Radio 
Relay League Foundation provided a grant 
in support of this program. 

A new bi-monthly program, “After Hours 
at the Museum” will present topics for the 
public, including radio history, regional his- 
tory, the Museum’s collections, and produc- 
tion of an old-time radio show. This educa- 
tional program is intended to increase com- 
munity ties to the AWA Museum. The new 
Multi-Purpose Room in the Museum will be 
used for these presentations. 

The membership meeting adjourned at 
1:27 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted by 

William L. Hopkins, Secretary 
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MUSEUM MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


Thomas Peterson, Jr. 
Director 


Robert Hobday, N2EVG 
Deputy Director 


Roy Wildermuth, W2IT 
Assistant Curator 


Duncan Brown, K2O0EQ 
Assistant Curator 


MUSEUM CONTACT 


For all inquiries about the Museum 
and its operation, contact Museum 
Curator Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN, 
Curator, 83 Parkwood Lane, 
Penfield, NY 14526, e-mail: 
Ibisha@rochester.rr.com. The 


Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN Ed Gable, K2MP 
Curator Curator Emeritus 
Historian 


Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Operations Manager 


Alexander MacMillen 
Registrar 


Warren Wiedemann 
IT Manager 


Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL 
Assistant Curator 


Treasurer 


Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 
Curator Emeritus 
Accession Committee Chairman 


Stan Avery, WM3D 


Antique Wireless Association is an 
IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


Museum Store Manager 
William March 


Assistant Registrar 


James Kreuzer, N2GHD 
Assistant Curator 
Media Librarian 


LYNN J. BISHA, W2BSN / Curator, AWA Museum 


his past quarter has seen a huge open- 

ing of space in our Building 4 ware- 
house area. Bob Hobday and I have sorted 
through the excess VOA items, and con- 
signed all of the unwanted and unusable 
items to either be scrapped or sold. We also 
managed to clear a path from the southeast 
corer to the northwest corner that allowed 
the large power transformer to be posi- 
tioned just inside the overhead door. From 
here it can be accessed by a fork lift to make 
its journey to a final, still to be determined 
location. The floor space that has become 


Cleared storage space in Building 4. 
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available will be used to accommodate a 
final shipment of VOA items that will be 
arriving from California about the 25th of 
February. The accompanying photo shows 
the floor space (about 270 sq. ft.) now 
available. When we started this project, the 
same floor area was piled approximately 
four feet high. What a job! 

In conjunction with this, Mark Erdle has 
done an admirable job of space manage- 
ment in other areas to accommodate items 
we will be keeping. He was also very in- 
strumental in clearing space for the multi- 
purpose room in the museum it- 
self. The 28'x28' foot room is al- 
most ready for use. HVAC will be 
installed this week, which will 
allow us to remove the last of the 
ceiling mounted gas furnaces 
from the building and will provide 
both heat and AC in all areas of 
the museum building. 

We have also received the final 
items from Loren Peckham’s es- 
tate. These items are awaiting in- 
ventory by the photo and bar code 
crew. There are quite a few very 
rare tubes in this donation. 
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FROM RON ROACH, W2FUI / Operations Manager, AWA Museum 


| eae of the Museum’s all-pur- 
‘pose room neared completion during 
the first month of 2018. Chrisanntha Con- 
struction has built a temporary wall to cre- 
ate the 28'x28' room, installing dry wall, 
which was then painted, as was the ceiling. 

Steve Bradford installed suffi- 
cient electrical outlets along with 
new high-efficiency LED lighting. 
An additional heating and air condi- 
tioning unit was installed, large 
enough to service the future audito- 
rium/theater. This was followed by 
installation of a plank floor by 
Denisi Flooring. The room will be 
ready for use well ahead of the 
March 7 start of the bimonthly 
“After Hours at the Museum” series. 
The first “After Hours at the Mu- 
seum’” presentation will feature a 
live radio show and music. 

This room will provide seating for 
an audience of 77 and will have sufficient 
space for tables and chairs as needed for a 
classroom setting. Additionally, the all-pur- 
pose room will return square footage to the 
southeast public area of the Museum for ad- 
ditional exhibit space. 

Progress continues in the design of the 


museum addition to house an amateur radio 
station and registrar workspace. Plans for 
this addition have been updated to include 
a squared-off front entry facade matching 
the entry facade of the 14'x28' Sparton radio 
lobby, proposed for the main building. 


The Museum’s All-Purpose Room nears completion. 


Chrisanntha Construction will then move 
to the Conference Center building to remove 
deteriorated wallpaper in several areas of the 
building and prepare those walls for paint- 
ing. Once the interior has been painted, 
Denisi Flooring will replace the similarly 
worn carpeting with carpet tiles. 


THE ITEM IN QUESTION, continued from page 21 
20 Memo from Robertson to McDonald on Oct. 8, in MB, pp.54-55. 


21 Gene Roddenberry named the fictional Captain of the Starship USS Enterprise, Jean- 
Luc-Picard, played by actor Patrick Stewart, in the Star Trek TV and film series, after 
Auguste and/or his twin Jean Felix Piccard,. 

22 Michael Smith, Rockets and Revolution: A Cultural History of Early Spaceflight, Lin- 
coln NE: University of Nebraska Press, 2015; , ‘A Race to the Stratosphere. 
Soviets and Americans dueled to reach top of the atmosphere,” in Airspace Magazine: 
airspacemag.com 


23 Smith, “Race”, passim. 
24 Jean Piccard was a brother of Auguste Piccard and a professor at the University of 
Chicago. 


25 Cones, et al., p.39; Burlington Railroad’s Zephyr exhibit at Chicago’s Century of 
Progress Exhibition in 1934 and the record-breaking train run, May 26, 1934, from Den- 
ver to Chicago in 13hr., 5 min., avg. speed, 77.6 mph. 
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THE ITEM IN QUESTION 


Spotlighting Noteworthy Artifacts From the Collection of The AWA Museum 
BY WILLIAM HOPKINS, AA2YV, EMAIL: WHOPKIN4@NAZ.EDU 


The Zenith 1000-Z Stratosphere 


Gane it is impossible for one artifact 
or other at the AWA Museum to enjoy 
the moniker, the Museum’s most prized 
possession, although the Zenith Stratos- 
phere 1000-Z comes very close to this. The 
Museum now exhibits one of maybe fifty- 
some of these radios believed to be in exis- 
tence.! The first production run of this 25- 
tube radio at the Zenith Radio Corporation 
in Chicago totaled only 100 and were listed 
as serial numbers 754001 to 754100. In the 
second run of approximately 250 more in 
1935, the company incorporated some 
changes, including two additional controls 


‘ie 
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The Zenith 1000-Z Stratosphere in the AWA Museu 


above the radio’s dial.2 The Museum’s 
1000-Z belongs to the original batch and by 
any metric is a very rare radio. At 275 
pounds, the radio stands just over 50 inches 
tall, is 30 inches wide and 19 inches deep.3 
At first the radio featured five bands that 
extended from 535Kc to 63.6Mc (MHz). Its 
cost was $750.4 
This eye-catching radio spanned a short 
period, lasting from December 1934 to 
1937. The Zenith Stratosphere 1000-Z 
gradually became legendary among collec- 
tors and has remained a touchstone of the 
best from the glory days between the two 
World Wars. Zenith’s competitors, 
such as E.H. Scott, Crosley, Cape- 
hart and Philco tried to counteract 
the blockbuster appearance of the 
truly cathedral radio, with its Big 
Black (Magnavision) Dial, calling 
it a “one eyed monster.” In some 
respects, they ended up emulating 
the company in the next few years. 
The AWA Museum’s “new” 
Strat is preceded at the Museum by 
the fortunate appearance of Martin 
Blankinship’s article appearing in 
the 2010 volume (no. 23) of the 
AWA Review.> Blankinship pro- 
vides documents and detailed dis- 
cussion essential for further re- 
search into this iconic Zenith radio, 
without which some of the discus- 
sion here would not be possible. 
Blankinship also collaborated with 
H. Cones, W. Wade, and J. Bryant 
to publish their work and create a 
photomontage on the Zenith Radio 
Company in their series, “Zenith, 
the Early Years, 1919-1935” and 
a “Zenith, the Glory Years, 1936- 
m. 194516 


aS 
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The Bodmer Donation 


Dr. Max Bodmer of Ziirich, Switzerland, 
was a member of long standing and a dedi- 
cated benefactor to the AWA Museum. For 
many years he attended the AWA summer 
Conferences in the Rochester area where he 
found American radios in good condition 
to add to his own collection. Bodmer had 
been searching “with great anticipation” for 
a Stratosphere 1000-Z. In 1995 he found 
one in the Midwest. Upon acquiring it, he 
expressed gratitude to the former owner for 
being “so concerned for proper packing and 
shipment” for its long journey to Switzer- 
land. 

Max Bodmer enjoyed his Strat in his per- 
sonal museum for almost twenty years but 
in the hallway beside the door. His collec- 
tion already fairly filled the room. There he 
could more adequately display it in the 
open space. 

Max intended that his large collection of 
over 100 early European radios find a home 
in the AWA Museum. Upon Max’s passing 
in 2016, Helene von Gugelberg, Max’s 
partner of many years, saw to the planning, 
packing and airfreight shipment of the thir- 
teen crates from Zurich to New York City. 
As radios were being chosen for donation, 
Helene strongly suggested that the AWA 
also accept the large Zenith Strat, although 
it was of American origin. Once the ship- 
ment arrived, the AWA Museum had a 
truck ready for its special retrieval and 
transport to Bloomfield, NY. Helene 
had also sent the Strat. 

Today the AWA is very grateful 
to Helene von Gugelberg, an AWA 
Life Member, for her singular dedi- 
cation to the Museum. Helene had 
contracted with a packing company 
specializing in handling crystal and 
art objects. Each radio was mea- 
sured for foam protection inside 
large, special enclosures. The 1000- 
Z experienced the same care, merit- 
ing its own individual banded 
wooden crate for the journey. Those 
on hand at the Museum to receive 
the shipment decided to open the tall 
box first. With the front side re- 
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Moving the 1000-Z, still in its shipping crate, past 
the VOA Transmitter exhibit. 


Zenith 1000-Z, front doors closed. 


moved and the packing cleared away, they 
beamed with joy at the sight of a richly 
hued Colossus. They had found the 1000- 
Ze 


The Cabinet 


Frank I. Johnson, an independent de- 
signer from Rockford, Illinois, designed the 
1000-Z cabinet. He filed for a patent under 
his name on September 11, 1934. The local 
Winnebago Manufacturing Company cre- 
ated the cabinet. It produced over 200,000 
cabinets for Zenith from 1929 to 1935.7 

Johnson’s design called for high quality 
walnut paneling and “open-fluted pilasters” 
with “elaborate inlays” that employed the 
marquetry technique. The materials in- 
cluded woods then used in fine furniture: 
Carpathian elm burl for the superstructure; 
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Australian elm, imported marquetry on 
matched doors of American butt walnut; 
parquetry on the upper structure; and a 
piano-style finish.8 The massive front of the 
radio evokes both the apse design of an- 
cient Roman buildings with their barrel- 
vaulted ceilings and lateral pillars in 
Baroque churches. Examples weren’t very 
far away in the many churches of the Mid- 
west, such as the church St. Anthony of 
Padua in Rockford. Side-mounted pilasters 
already appeared on Zenith console radios. 
Frank Johnson could not have been un- 
aware of the grand architectural reference. 
He probably designed some of the earlier 
Zenith radios, and the other “Strats” built 
in 1936 definitely bear his characteristic 
imprint.? 

The Museum’s radio was well cared for 
in its original environment. Only one very 
small blemish can be found on the top 
panel. The finish throughout indicates the 
utmost care given to it for 80 years. It 
shows slight wear but only at a spot that 
Zenith was warned about early on. Ray 
Burnet, the company’s Comptroller, on a 
visit to the J.A. White Distributing Com- 
pany of Grand Rapids, learned of a problem 
and dashed off a memo to Chicago that the 
“black strip of wood across the front of the 
cabinet, just below the tuning dial section 

.. iS going to give trouble.” It seems that 
heat and moisture from “resting hands” on 
the strip during the act of tuning wore the 
finish off. He suggested a replacement ma- 
terial, such as Bakelite.!9 The Museum’s 
radio lightly manifests this condition uni- 
formly across the length of the strip’s sharp 
but in a manner as to render the wear almost 
unnoticeable. 


The “Big Black Dial” 


The large circular dial identifies the five 
frequency bands by a color code from the 
lowest to the highest: green, orange, yel- 
low, red, and blue. Eugene McDonald, 
Zenith’s president, was largely responsible 
for the dial, its large size and the special 
“split-second” hand used for tuning on a 
crowded band. He personally held the 
patent for it. Marketing slogans were em- 
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The 1000-Z radio (top chassis). 


ployed to get the word out: “No guesswork 
tuning with the Big Black Dial;” and “Eu- 
rope, South America or the Orient—every 
day or your money back.” Later, McDonald 
declared that the 1000-Z’s design and tech- 
nology was “America’s most copied 
radio—always a year ahead.” One year 
later, in 1937, he added, “again one year 
ahead.”!! As Blankinship notes, the intro- 
duction of the Big Black Dial and its suc- 
cessors probably contributed in large part 
to the overall sales boom during the follow- 
ing years. While the 1000-Z was certainly 
not intended to be a “loss leader” to spur 
sales of other radios, it seems that it turned 
out that way. Sales and marketing of 
the 1000-Z brought more buyers in the 
door. It is said that this dial design on later 
models helped the company triple its over- 
all output. !2 


The Radio 


The Service Bulletin covering the first 
one hundred 1000-Zs briefly describes the 
circuitry.!3 The first detector and oscillator 
(a 6A7 tube) section is fed by a front end of 
two RF amplifiers (6D6s). The first and 
second intermediate frequency amplifiers 
(6D6s), set for 485Kc, employ a “conven- 
tional” circuit with mechanically coupled 
transformers permitting “the band width or 
selectivity” to be “varied continuously 
without changing the natural period of 
either primary or secondary coils. This vari- 
ation of selectivity has no effect on the sen- 
sitivity of the receiver.” The signal passes 
through the second detector (76), the first 
audio amplifier (two 76s) and then a 
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The Jensen dynamic speakers: two 12-inch 
and one 6-inch tweeter horn. 


Serial number plate (754003) bolted to the 
radio chassis. 


push-pull second audio amplifier (42s). 
The special “Shadowgraph” amplifier also 
uses 6D6 that conducts even on very weak 
signals. 

The Q.A.V.C amplifier (6D6) employs 
an “electron relay” (79) and automatic vol- 
ume control diode (85). The two plates of 
the 79 in parallel “operate a magnetic relay 
which short-circuits the grids of the push- 
pull audio driver stage.” With a signal (neg- 
ative voltage) on the grids of the 79, “the 
relay opens, allowing the audio system of 
the receiver to operate.” 

The bottom chassis houses the final 
audio power amplifier made of eight 45 
tubes in push-pull parallel architecture to 
produce 50 watts output. The two power 
supplies are mounted at the sides (270 
volts, radio; 330 volts, power amp). The 
Bulletin alerts owners that “special elec- 
trolytic condensers” in the power supply, 
will make “a slight frying sound while the 
tubes are heating,” as these were “unlike 
common condensers” on the market. 

Zenith’s three large speakers, the “Re- 
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producers,” divided the audio job above and 
below 4,000 cycles: a 6-inch Jensen dy- 
namic horn tweeter for the upper and two 
12-inch Jensen dynamic speakers for the 
lower register. All were phased to assure 
distortion-free sound. McDonald once ad- 
mitted to an interested party that the radio 
actually did no better in sensitivity than 
Zenith’s recent 11- or 12-tube radios, “but 
as for the tone quality, well Charlie, you 
have never heard anything like it. It is just 
unbelievable that reproduction can be 
brought thru a mechanical or electrical in- 
strument as this does it.”!4 


Who Owned Serial Number 754003? 


A few memos and documents in the 
Zenith archives give us some sense of where 
the first Strats went.!> The first Zenith 
Stratosphere 1000-Z carried Serial Number 
754001, the “First Article.” It could have 
been earmarked for any one of several des- 
tinations. Very possibly it remained at the 
factory as a technical reference unit for trou- 
bleshooting in the field. 

On February 6, over one month after be- 
ginning of production, Ray Burnett, the 
Comptroller, sketched out the sales numbers 
in preparation for a memo to McDonald, the 
company President, and sent the memo two 
days later.!© Up to February 4, 90 sets had 
been sold through distributors, and four 
were billed in-house via “memo.” One set 
would logically have been displayed in 
Zenith’s front office at some point. 

From Burnet’s notes we know that the sec- 
ond set off the line (#754002) went to Mc- 
Donald. (At some time McDonald ordered a 
second unit for his yacht, the Mizpah.) He 
was at the top of that early memo list of four 
that also named Tracey, McKelvey and R.I. 
MacClellan, the latter a district sales man- 
ager in eastern central Ohio. MacClellan 
could easily have been at the factory in De- 
cember or January during the original pro- 
duction run and while there requested his 
own set. Burnet notes the serial number for 
MacClellan’s radio, #754084, clearly not at 
the head of the pack. 

To the side of the list was penciled: “Also 
1 at Underwriters [Laboratories]...will have 
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returned.” It had already been shipped off. 
Another four sets were “packed” the next 
day, most likely for immediate shipment, 
but the destinations were not indicated. 
Burnet specifically lists six sets as being 
sent to district distributors in cities such as 
Spokane, Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and 
Cleveland, but here again, no serial num- 
bers were recorded. In December, at least 
one set was sold where the serial number 
was also not penciled in. As Blankinship 
notes, the 1000-Z was probably custom 
built.!7 This production method could have 
created a condition in which the first serial 
numbers were not immediately or even se- 
quentially screwed to the sets. 

Did Tracey and McKelvey receive early 
serial numbers, one of which would be- 
come the AWA’s number 754003? As a 
rule, McDonald and J.J. Nance, the Direc- 
tor of Sales, would have pushed everything 
available out the door to area distributors 
and not let a significant number be si- 
phoned off early; the holiday season was 
fast approaching. After all, this model 
could not be produced quickly in great 
numbers.!8 McDonald imagined only 1,000 
sets to be produced to start with. Perhaps 
MacClellan’s “high” serial number (-084) 
is the best indication that Tracey and 
McKelvey would have to wait as well. 
Number 003 was conceivably shipped to a 
Midwest distributor. In time, we may learn 
who the lucky recipient of our Strat really 
was. 


What’s in a Name? 


The name “Stratosphere” appearing in 
large cursive on the radio’s black dial plate 
may have been added late. As Blankenship 
notes, there is some indication that the name 
had not been chosen until just before the pro- 
duction go-ahead for the first 100 sets on Oc- 
tober 29, 1934.!9 During the R&D phase, the 
radio was still being called “the Deluxe” or 
“the 25 tube” radio by Hugh Robertson, com- 
pany treasurer.29 Even after production had 
commenced, some in management were still 
referring to the radio that way. It seems that 
“Stratosphere” had not yet sunk into every- 
one’s consciousness in the office, which will 
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seem odd in light of the events. Blankinship, 
writing in the AWA Review was able to asso- 
ciate the name to a balloon flight on October 
23, 1934—a date close to the radio’s produc- 
tion—but at the time could only declare his 
conjecture as “pure speculation.” 

The evidence now available appears to 
offer a definitive answer. In the case of the 
“Stratosphere,” naming the new radio was 
anything but a marketing team’s arduous 
brainstorming process. For four years, 
newspapers in the U.S. and Europe had 
closely followed high altitude balloon as- 
cents into the stratosphere. The word 
begged to be used somehow. 

The race to near space began when Au- 
guste Piccard and a colleague lifted aloft in 


Stamp commemorating the flight of the So- 
viet Stratostat-SSSR balloon, Sept. 30, 1933 
to 60,695 feet. 
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1931 from Augsburg, Germany, and again 
in 1932, as he floated from Ziirich, Switzer- 
land, to Lake Garda.?! Piccard toured in the 
States the following winter; he brought a 
reproduction of his airtight gondola, or 
stratostat. 

Piccard challenged the Americans to join 
in. The U.S. feats focused first on Chicago 
and the “Century of Progress” World’s 
Fair. The first attempt on August 5, 1933, 
from Soldier Field in Chicago with the gon- 
dola named “Century of Progress, hit a 
snag, but a second attempt succeeded on 
November 11. The craft set down in Lake- 
hurst New Jersey. Together with the U.S. 
Army Air Corps, the National Geographic 
Society was on board as a sponsor for this 
flight and remained so for other flights. 
Crowds “were in awe.” During 1933 and 
1934, sometimes 50,000 spectators or more 
observed launches across the Midwest, and 
live broadcasts reached millions. 

In the meantime, the Soviets entered the 
field, climbing to an elevation of 60,695 
feet in what amounted to the first “space 
race.” Balloonists Settle and Fordney went 
aloft nine days after their Lakehurst land- 
ing, this time besting the Russian record by 
542 feet, when they flew from Akron, Ohio, 
to Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

McDonald and his team at Zenith were 
paying attention, as was the entire nation. 
McDonald was no disinterested bystander 
to Chicago’s balloon events. He was well 
known in Chicago. He even sponsored a 
boat regatta associated with the Chicago 
exhibition. 

The Soviets responded yet again on Jan- 
uary 30, 1934, and sent two stratostats aloft 
on the same day. One crashed, and Nikolai 
Bukharin lionized the three stratonauts as 
“three stars who had fallen from the stars, 
cascading like fiery comets.” They had dis- 
covered “a new world, even newer than the 
Americas.”’23 

National Geographic heavily invested in 
the visual spectacle, paying $60,000 to fund 
the launch from South Dakota’s Black Hills 
early on July 28, 1934. It was a difficult, al- 
most disastrous flight, but it succeeded in 
grabbing everyone’s attention. Captain Al- 
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Joint National Geographic/U.S. Army Air 
Corps stratosphere balloon launch in South 
Dakota; deployed balloon awaiting gondola 
attachment. 


bert Stevens’ headliner article in The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine about the 
flight that appeared early in October 1934 
was certainly read by McDonald and a host 
of others at Zenith. 

The year 1934 saw other balloon events: 
one across Europe (Belgium to Yu- 
goslavia); and in the U.S. a personal flight 
in the same Century of Progress gondola by 
Jean and Jeanette Piccard, lifting off from 
Henry Ford’s airport in Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, and landing in Cadiz, Ohio.24 National 
Geographic would have nothing to do with 
a woman going into space and didn’t sup- 
port the effort. 

It seems obvious that McDonald and oth- 
ers took close notes on the flights at Soldier 
Field in Chicago and the media phenome- 
non in Rapid City. McDonald clearly under- 
stood that a widely publicized technology 
breakthrough could be marshaled to boost 
sales of Zenith’s new1000-Z. He replicated 
this principle when he adopted “Zephyr” in 
1937, after the Burlington Railroad Zephyr 
design, for a line of radios.?5 
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A detailed look through more of 
Zenith’s corporate papers may give up 
more information about how the radio 
came to be called the Stratosphere and 
even “1000-Z”. What is certain: McDon- 
ald needed to retake market dominance 
against a competitor like the E.H. Scott 
Company with its Allwave 12 Deluxe 
radio. He was right that an inimitable, 
blockbuster cabinet with a powerful, se- 
lective radio inside and a name like 
““1000-Z Stratosphere” would turn heads. 


And the Cat? 


Zenith specialists say that Zenith 
placed no white porcelain cat into the 
vaulted front speaker alcove of the 1000- 
Z at the factory, but one certainly ap- 
peared in some newspaper ads. Some 
Zenith historians explain that the cat was 
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1936 Zenith Stratosphere ads showing 
the ceramic cat. 


originally used as a prop by an advertis- 
ing agency photographer to show the 
depth of the speaker alcove. Before Max 
Bodmer’s Strat was ready to be shipped 
to the States, there was a cat. The ques- 
tion arose about that elegant addition. 
The answer came from Helene von 
Gugelberg: “Sorry, but that cat was a gift 
from my mother.” 

The reader is encouraged to take Mar- 
tin Blankinship’s 2010 AWA Review ar- 
ticle in hand once again prior to visiting 
the AWA Museum. 
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C. Francis Jenkins: Pioneer of Film and 
Television by Donald G. Godfrey. Pub- 
lished 2014 by University of Illinois Press. 
Pages: 304; 6 x9 inches. Images: 23 black 
and white photos and 7 line drawings. 
Hardcover $52, E-book $33, used from the 
mid-$40s. 

Author Donald G. Godfrey maintains 
that Charles Francis Jenkins (1867-1934), 
pioneer of film and television, has been too 
long forgotten and points out that the only 
biography of Jenkins in existence is an au- 
tobiography written by Jenkins himself in 
1931. Jenkins’s autobiography, which is 
briefly reviewed next, is interesting in its 
own right, although it is not exactly objec- 
tive. Godfrey writes a book packed with 
many details about the life and times of 
Jenkins that are not available elsewhere. He 
also provides almost 60 pages of endnotes, 
another 13 pages of bibliographies orga- 
nized by the category of publication, along 
with a complete list of Jenkins’s more than 
400 patents, which goes on almost end- 
lessly for seven pages. Indeed, you will not 
find such a concentration and wealth of in- 
formation about Jenkins in any other book 
or online source. 

Godfrey begins his biography with a 
summary of Jenkins’s childhood, which 
places him growing up on a farm near Rich- 
mond, Indiana. After graduating from high 
school, he attended Earlham College, also 
located in Richmond, for one year. Godfrey 
characterizes Jenkins as “brilliant, gifted, 
mechanically inclined, and intuitive,” and 
adds that that he developed an interest in 
electricity while at Earlham. It is amazing 
that Jenkins accomplished so much with so 
little formal education in the disciplines of 
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electrical and mechanical engineering that 
would have been most useful for his later 
career as an inventor. 

Jenkins left home sometime between 
1883 and 1887 to seek his fortune, first in 
the wheat fields and timber regions of the 
Northwest and later in the Sonoran desert 
of the Southwest. It was on the West Coast 
that Jenkins became interested in photogra- 
phy, a passion that would remain with him 
throughout his life. After being an itinerant 
on the West Coast for a number of years, 
Jenkins came to Washington, D. C., in 1890 
to serve as secretary to Sumner I. Kimball, 
General Superintendent of the U.S. Life 
Saving Service, which later became the 
U.S. Coast Guard. During his first few 
years in Washington, Jenkins began to ex- 
periment with photography in earnest, fo- 
cusing on “devices for recording and repro- 
ducing motion.” 

By 1892, Jenkins had succeeded in mak- 
ing a machine to project moving pictures on 
the wall, although the image could be seen 
only by a small audience. Godfrey points 
out that Jenkins realized his shortcoming in 
the disciplines needed to improve the ma- 
chine and decided to attended night school 
at the Bliss School of Electricity in Wash- 
ington, D.C., because he was “looking for 
new approaches to his ideas.” While Jenkins 
was working on his rotary lens camera, Pro- 
fessor Bliss introduced him to a fellow stu- 
dent, Thomas J. Armat, a successful Wash- 
ington, D.C., real estate dealer, who was 
also pursuing his interest in inventing. 
Armat became interested in Jenkins’s cam- 
era and began to help him develop it. While 
the two worked on the camera, Jenkins filed 
two patents on his motion picture projectors, 
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one in November 1894 on a projector con- 
cept he named “Phantoscope” and another 
in December on his “Kinetographic”’ projec- 
tor. The Phantoscope patent covered the 
basic mechanism by which a pause was in- 
troduced into the film moving across a lens 
to produce a smooth moving picture—in 
sharp contrast to the flickering moving pic- 
tures that Thomas Edison had previously 
developed. The frame was paused just long 
enough for the brain to register the picture 
before moving to the next frame. Godfrey 
explains that Jenkins’s concept was the 
basic mechanism later used by the entire 
motion picture industry. 

Jenkins’s working arrangement with 
Armat soon turned sour, and Jenkins de- 
cided to go his own way. He filed a third 
patent on the Phantoscope as “sole inven- 
tor” in August 1895, but Armat contested 
that claim at the patent office. Armat even- 
tually threatened to litigate, and to avoid lit- 
igation, Jenkins accepted $2,500 to with- 
draw his exclusive claim to the Phantoscope 
patent and give up his financial interest in 
the Phantoscope. The third patent was then 
filed in both of their names. Godfrey points 
out, “This would later prove to be a costly 
deal for Jenkins and a highly profitable one 
for Armat.” The two went their separate 
ways, and Armat eventually negotiated an 
agreement whereby Edison obtained the 
rights to manufacture moving-picture ma- 
chines under the name Vitascope. 

In the end, Jenkins and Armat each 
claimed to be the inventor of the Phanto- 
scope, and they competed with each other 
for medals, displays, and speaking engage- 
ments in an attempt to be recognized as the 
sole inventor. Despite the enduring compe- 
tition between the two for recognition, Edi- 
son is the one who usually gets credit for 
developing motion picture machines. The 
author says, “History books talk primarily 
about the ‘Edison Vitascope’; only rarely do 
we see ‘Armat Vitascope’; and practically 
never does there appear a reference to the 
name which expressed the true origin of the 
apparatus: ‘The Armat-Jenkins Phanto- 
scope.’ Yet all three refer to the same ma- 
chine.” Godfrey does an admirable job of 
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researching and explaining in a balanced 
manner the controversies that have swirled 
around for over a century about who actu- 
ally invented of the motion picture machine. 

While the first few chapters focus on 
Jenkins’s inventions related to motion pic- 
tures, the remaining chapters describe in- 
ventions that were large in number and tech- 
nologically diverse. Godfrey says that after 
Jenkins lost his financial interest in Phanto- 
scope, he left his employment with the gov- 
ernment in December of 1895 and decided 
to become a full time inventor. Godfrey 
continues, “He took his inspirations from 
needs that surrounded him...and from the 
profits of his labors he was able to support 
his primary interests in film and television 
technology.” His first major thrust was in 
the world of automobiles, which were just 
coming to the market in the New England 
states in 1896. The author says that Jenkins 
introduced his first steam-driven car onto 
the streets of Washington, D.C., in 1898, in- 
corporated the Jenkins Automobile Com- 
pany in 1900, set out to raise one hundred 
thousand dollars ($2.7 million today), and 
developed several different body styles in- 
cluding a 24-passenger hansom coach. Un- 
fortunately, he went out of business in 1902 
for lack of interest by investors. Jenkins 
filed two different patents on the design of 
the burner in his steam engine, but appar- 
ently they were not all that valuable. 

Godfrey describes another invention of 
Jenkins by saying: “Ironically, perhaps 
Jenkins’s most profitable invention was one 
in which he was least interested—a mere 
milk bottle.” It was described as “a spiral 
wound paper container for liquids that 
[was] used in every grocery, drug, candy, 
or produce store in the country.” The paper 
milk bottle was less expensive than glass 
bottles, which often broke, and government 
officials, who were concerned about the 
possibility of refilled glass milk bottles 
spreading disease, heartily endorsed Jenk- 
ins’s milk bottle. The bottle was quickly 
adopted and was eventually used for many 
other products. Jenkins filed almost thirty 
patents related to this one product between 
the years 1906 and 1913. 
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In the last five chapters of the book, God- 
frey details Jenkins’s activities in facsimile 
transmission, which he called RadioVision, 
and his later work in television. Godfrey de- 
tails Jenkins’s activities in RadioVision and 
television in more detail than one can find 
anywhere else, but unfortunately, there is not 
enough space here for a review that would 
give his work the justice it deserves. So, 
what follows in the next long paragraph is 
the Reader’s Digest version of the last five 
chapters of the book according to Godfrey. 

In the pre-WWI period, there were pri- 
marily two inventors working towards a 
system of television—Arthur Korn in Ger- 
many and Jenkins in the United States. In 
the early 1920s, Jenkins had no real com- 
petition. John Logie Baird in England was 
the only other engineer working on televi- 
sion at the time (both were working on me- 
chanical scanning systems). Arguably, 
Zworykin and Philo Farnsworth did not se- 
riously enter into television until later in the 
1920s. In 1920, Jenkins announced a new 
“rotating glass prism device” that produced 
the pictures line by line using rings that sep- 
arated and directed lines of light to create a 
scanned image. By 1922, Jenkins began to 
develop his RadioVison facsimile idea 
using the radio to transmit still images (like 
the not-so-modern fax machines of today 
do by using the telephone). By 1924, Jenk- 
ins was looking past RadioVision into tele- 
vision, and created Radio Pictures Corpo- 
ration to make the transition. By the mid- 
1920s, Jenkins was focused on wireless 
motion pictures in the home. In 1925, Jenk- 
ins began his first experimental station 
3XK in Washington, D.C., (later to become 
the permanent station W3 XK). He sold Ra- 
diovisor receiver kits for $2.50, mostly to 
hams, designed to be attached to existing 
radio sets for viewing his primitive pro- 
gramming. Station W3XK attracted so 
much press that Jenkins was able to raise 
enough capital from investors to create the 
Jenkins Television Corporation, which was 
established on Nov. 16, 1928. The com- 
pany did well until the stock market crash 
in October 1929, after which it soon went 
into receivership. RCA’s David Sarnoff 
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1929 Jenkins Model 201 Radiovisor at the 
AWA Museum. 


purchased the company for a pittance and 
put it out of business just to eliminate com- 
petition. 

Godfrey concludes, “Historians portray 
Jenkins as an American inventor of me- 
chanical television. They too often portray 
him as something of a failure because by 
the early 1930s, his ideas were purchased 
by competitive corporate powers and then 
overtaken with the far-better Farnsworth 
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and Zworykin electronic scanning tech- 
niques. Thus, Jenkins’s overriding contri- 
butions in television faded from the main- 
stream. The mechanical-only portrayals, 
however, are oversimplifications that tell 
only a small part of the Jenkins story, ig- 
noring his fundamental contributions to 
television.” Godfrey ends the book by ex- 
plaining that Jenkins continued to work in 
his laboratory, which he had named the 
Jenkins Laboratory, until he had a heart at- 
tack in 1931, immediately followed by a 
breakdown. After that, he no longer con- 
tributed materially to the development of 
television. He had a second and much more 
serious heart attack in 1934, and died a few 
weeks later. Thus ended the career of an in- 
dustrious and illustrious inventor. 

To summarize his career in a nutshell, 
Charles Francis Jenkins received more than 
400 patents, organized 12 companies, re- 
ceived two prestigious medals from the 
Franklin Institute for his contribution to mo- 
tion pictures, founded the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers (SMPE, now SMPTE to 
include television), created the first televi- 
sion stations: W3X and W3XK, and wrote 
several books including his own biography. 
Speaking of biographies, it should be noted 
that the University of Illinois Press, which 
markets Godfrey’s book, states on its web- 
site (and asserts on the inside jacket of God- 
frey’s book) that it is the first biography of 
Jenkins. But Godfrey contradicts that by 
clearly stating in the preface, “The only ex- 
isting biography was written and published 
by Jenkins himself: The Boyhood of an In- 
ventor (1931).” I decided to read that biog- 
raphy as well, and I strongly suggest that 
you also read Jenkins’s version of his life as 
described in his own biography, which is re- 
viewed next. I can definitely recommend 
reading both books, each giving its own 
unique spin on the life and inventions of 
C. Francis Jenkins. 
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ALSO NOTED: 

The Boyhood of an Inventor (1931) by C. 
Francis Jenkins. Published by C. F. Jenkins, 
printed by National Capital Press, Wash- 
ington, D.C., pages: 293; 9% x 6%% inches. 
Images: 263 black-and-white. Softcover 
reprints available from $12; a free down- 
load is available at: 
https://archive.org/details/ 
boyhoodofaninvenOOjenkrich. 

There are four things you should know 
before reading this book. First, do not be 
fooled by the title into thinking that this 
book is just about his boyhood. It addresses 
his life up until 1931, only a few years be- 
fore his death in 1934. Second, the book is 
written in the third person, so do not be de- 
ceived into thinking that someone else is 
writing the book. It certainly appears that 
way at times. Third, the books contains an 
almost overwhelming amount of original 
information including 263 large and clear 
black-and-white images from his collec- 
tion, which include photographs of his 
equipment and products at high resolution, 
copies of letters and correspondence, and 
reproduction of important speeches and 
broadcasts. These rare images are perfect 
for a Jenkins junkie. Last but not least, 
Jenkins wrote his biography wearing rose- 
colored glasses. He paints a rosy picture of 
his life and inventions that does not men- 
tion most of the conflicts that appear in 
Godfrey’s version. For example, he does 
not even mention his nemesis, Thomas J. 
Armat, who claimed that it was he and not 
Jenkins who invented the important parts 
of the motion picture camera. 

This biography is very interesting and an 
easy read as well. It gives many personal 
insights into his thoughts about life and in- 
vention. If you have any interest in Jenkins, 
you should definitely read his book as well 
as Godfrey’s biography. The Boyhood of an 
Inventor is available as a download from 
the Internet at no cost, in a word-searchable 
PDF format. 
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THE FIRST CENTURY 
WIRELESS AND AMATEUR RADIO HISTORY 


BY MICHAEL W. MARINARO, WN1M e EMAIL: WN1IM@MSN.COM 


Challenging the Limits: Pre-WWI Operating Events 


The Wireless World 


uring the period following the dawn 
1): radio, electromagnetic signals 

were generated by spark—raw at 
first, then later regulated and continuous. 
Spark was king! The spark period closed 
with amateurs evolving to continuous wave 
transmissions created by vacuum tube ap- 
paratus while commercial interests utilized 
ponderous, very low frequency, alternator 
machinery, such as that invented by 
Alexanderson. 


Fig. 1: King Spark. 

Throughout the spark period crystal de- 
tector receivers were the norm—becoming 
increasingly sophisticated in response to 
the needs of the Navy. At the end of the pe- 
riod tube detectors dominated receiver de- 
signs, leading to regenerative and super- 
heterodyne tube circuitry which greatly im- 
proved both sensitivity and selectivity. 

Ironically, amateurs were advancing to 
shorter wavelengths and higher frequencies 
at low power while commercial interests 
were trending to the longer wavelengths at 
lower frequencies with enormous power. 

It was a period of change, not only in 
technology but in world peace. 
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The Amateur World 

The decades before the First World War 
were formative periods for Amateur radio. 
Every facet of the activity was growing 
rapidly—as the number of participants in- 
creased, so did regulation and organiza- 
tions, along with advancing technology and 
operating achievements. Technological ad- 
vancements enabled Amateurs to con- 
stantly challenge the envelope of distance 
and time within which they were momen- 
tarily constrained. Their success in expand- 
ing these boundaries is dramatically re- 
vealed in the progress of operating achieve- 
ments during the period. 


— 1916 — 


Washington Birthday Relay 1 
February 16th, 1916 

This first message relay rally was 
arranged by The Radio League of America 
(RLA) and was conducted between the time 
of the second ARRL restructuring and the 
WWI operating curtailment. Not to be con- 
fused (or was it so intended?) with The 
American Radio Relay League, the RLA 
was created in December, 1915 by Hugo 
Gernsback and announced in his magazine, 
The Electrical Experimenter, which had 
been first published in 1913. This organiza- 
tion succeeded the Wireless Association of 
America, another Gernsback-created as- 
semblage, which was primarily a lobbying 
group that expired in 1913. This new al- 
liance boasted Tesla, Bullard, Fessenden 
and Deforest as honorary members and its 
charter was to “organize chains of stations 
to relay messages over great distances.” 
Does this sound familiar? Their “Master of 
Radio Relays,” W.H. Kirwan 9XE, pro- 
posed a test of relay skills and enlisted the 
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participation of the ARRL and the National 
Amateur Wireless Association. NAWA was 
sponsored by The Wireless Age, successor 
to the Marconigram magazine. The ARRL 
had almost completed the structuring of its 
efficient six trunk line system, however the 
participating organizations were loosely 
formed operationally. 9XE orchestrated the 
entire event, designating the selected sta- 
tions in the chains, their sequence, times and 
operating wavelengths-quite a task. This 
finely scripted event was highly successful. 
A message originating in Davenport, lowa 
was delivered to 34 governors, and stations 
from across the country participated. The 
exercise demonstrated some important 
points to the Bureau of Navigation, which 
at that time regulated wireless broadcasting. 
Particularly noteworthy were the profi- 


a 


Fig. 2: 3XC Philadelphia handling traffic — 
Boy Scouts observing. 


ciency of the Amateurs and the advisability 
of extending Amateur operating privileges 
to wavelengths longer than the then-granted 
200 meters—specifically the 475 
meter range, where some stations had 
been specially permitted to operate 
during the relay to bridge long distance 
gaps. Observers were also impressed 
with the discipline and courtesy of the 
entire Amateur community, particu- 
larly in keeping the airwaves clear for 
the passing of traffic during a time pe- 
riod when interference was becoming 
an issue. 

Participating operators who demon- 
strated effective stations, accomplish- 
ment of event objectives, and com- 
mendable operating skills and tech- 
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Fig. 3: Typical late period crystal detector re- 
ceiver-version of IP501. 


niques were awarded prizes. These prizes 
were contributed by equipment manufactur- 
ers and by the magazine publisher in the form 
of subscriptions. Importantly, these events 
generated favorable publicity for the Ama- 
teur community, encouraged the adoption of 
new equipment and antenna technologies, 
and recognized quality operating practices. 


— 1917 — 


Presidential Relay 
November 27, 1916 

W.H. Kirwan 9XE, now under the aus- 
pices of the NAWA, initiated this relay 
with a message emanating from the White 
House containing a deliberate error. More 
than forty “sending stations” relayed the 
message forward. Almost fifty other sta- 
tions across the continent were acknowl- 
edged as receiving the message with the 
mistake. Apparently, neither the League 
nor the RLA had officially sanctioned this 
exercise. At the time the League had al- 
most completed the structure of their na- 
tionwide relay system consisting of six 
trunk lines linking one hundred and fifty 
cities nationwide. The system was operat- 
ing efficiently, relaying messages daily and 
the Trunk Line Managers assured smooth 
functioning of their lines by initiating peri- 
odic tests of their own. As we turned the 
corner into the year 1917 the League 
boasted 6,000 members and a functioning 
continental relay network with six trunk 
lines in place. 
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ARRL Transcontinental Relay 
February 6, 1917 

Writing in the December 1916 issue of 
OST, Hiram Percy Maxim challenged the 
managers of the three then-existing trunk 
lines to prepare the network to relay a mes- 
sage across the continent. Several attempts 
were made in January of 1917. On January 
4, a carefully planned attempt failed be- 
cause a critical link, 8NH at St. Mary’s, 
Ohio could not copy signals due to heavy 
QRN. During the remainder of the month 
messages were first relayed successfully 
from the east coast to the west coast but 
each required several days. In the early 
morning of February 6, history was made 
when a message from 2PM in New York 
City was received by 6EA in Los Angeles 
via 8JZ Cleveland, 9ABD Jefferson City 
and 9ZF Denver. The message was re- 
sponded to the same night, returning on the 
same route in a one hour and twenty minute 
round trip. 


Fig. 4: Operator at period spark transmitter. 


Washington Birthday Relay II 
February 24th, 1917 
W.H. Kirwan 9XE and the RLA, both 
impressed with the success of the relay of 
the prior year, devised a relay to forward a 
message west from the mayor of the City of 
New York to the mayor of Los Angeles and 
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simultaneously originate a mayor’s mes- 
sage east. The extremely precise plan called 
for only specifically designated stations to 
transmit the original messages. Some of 
these were specially licensed to operate on 
350 and 425 meters to bridge the difficult 
gaps, mostly in the west. Other stations 
were specified to relay the messages within 
regional groups. All stations were encour- 
aged to copy the messages and deliver them 
to their local mayor, obtaining a receipt. 
The relay was successful, with westbound 
time one hour and thirty minutes, east 
bound time one hour and forty minutes, 
with a high degree of participation. This 
relay was also termed the Cross-Continen- 
tal relay or to further confuse matters, as 
you will see, the Transcontinental Relay. 
The results of this relay were published in 
the April issue of The Wireless Age, the 
same month in which the United States de- 
clared war on Germany. Details were con- 
tained in the May issue which also con- 
tained an article titled “All Amateur Wire- 
less Stations Being Dismantled.” 


WEDN 


GREAT 7 
DECLARES WAR 


| Face to Face: The British and German Fleets 


Bronte soecex: 


Fig. 5: Great Britain declares war, August 
4, 1914. 
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UN ‘su PROBABLY 1, 260 
ICE ORPEDOED ¢ OFF TRISH Cl OAS T; SINKS IN 15 MINUTES; 
CAPT. TURNER SAVED, FROHMAN AND VANDERBILT MISSING 
WASHINGTON BELIEVES THAT A GRAVE CRISIS I5 A i HA) 


Fig. 6: Sinking of the Lusitania, May 7, 
1915. 


Wireless Faces the Test 

The Germans announced the resumption 
of unrestricted submarine warfare on Febru- 
ary 1, 1917. Prior to this announcement the 
loss of over 2,500 ships (including the RMS 
Lusitania) had already been attributed to the 
actions of German U-boats since the com- 
mencement of hostilities in 1914. While the 
European land war was at a stalemate the pre- 
cious supply line across the Atlantic was 
barely hanging by a thread. Provoked beyond 
their patience, the United States declared war 
on Germany and Austria two months later. 

Contending with the overload of the lim- 
ited cable facilities, wireless became essen- 
tial for transatlantic communications, both 
continent to continent and military to mili- 
tary. Thus the first stress test of wireless in- 
tensified. 

While organized Amateur radio was in its 
infancy, commercial radio had grown enor- 
mously during the first decade and a half of 
the century. From the first leap across the 
Atlantic by the Marconi station at Wellfleet, 
Massachusetts in 1904 the number of foreign 
stations in the U.S. had grown extensively. 
By the time war broke out in Europe in 1914 
there were active German stations at West 
Sayville, Long Island, New York and Tuck- 
erton, New Jersey; and American Marconi 
stations at Nantucket, South Wellfleet and 
Chatham, Massachusetts and New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. All maintained reg- 
ular schedules with sister facilities on the 
European Continent. In an effort to maintain 
neutrality, President Woodrow Wilson des- 
ignated the U.S. Navy Department to regu- 
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late the activities of these stations. The 
Navy, at that time, was the principal U.S. 
user of radio, having extensive ship and 
coastal facilities. The Navy moved quickly 
to disseminate the conditions of the Presi- 
dential Executive Order to all interested par- 
ties and to establish enforcement procedures. 
Stations owned by foreign interests were 
confronted with on-site monitoring of activ- 
ities and the threat of silencing for detected 
infractions. This new authority was the 
achievement of the Navy’s ambition to con- 
trol all radio activities emanating from the 
U.S. in a military manner. 

Surveillance of these dominating foreign 
owned commercial radio stations within the 
jurisdiction of the United States was a prior- 
ity undertaking. Navy censors were sta- 
tioned at their facilities. Upon the U.S. entry 
into the war, the Navy essentially confis- 
cated all of the U.S. facilities of foreign com- 
mercial operators and these stations became 
engaged in war traffic. The principal signal 
routes were from the Navy station NSS at 
Annapolis, Maryland, the managed Marconi 
and German super stations to and from Mar- 
coni’s MUU in Caernarvon, Wales; IDO in 
Rome; and YN in Lyons, France. 


Fig. 7: Original 600' towers at NSS — Ar- 
lington, VA. 
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Additionally, the Navy provided protec- 
tion for the convoys maintaining the life 
line of supplies to the Allies as well as the 
coordination and physical transport of 
troops committed to the land war—a prodi- 
gious undertaking. 


Fig. 8: Navy at sea-vessel radio room. 


Although on alert for three years the U.S. 
was not wholly prepared for war. The Navy 
desperately needed wireless operators to 
fulfill these missions. 


Fig. 9: Recruiting all Amateurs. 
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Heis Getting Our countrys sidnal 


. ARE YOU ? 


For information apply at your nearest | 
Recruiting Station. or Nav league Headq uarters 


Fig. 10: WWI Navy recruiting poster. 


Amateur radio operators, prompted by 
the ARRL, stepped forward to be the very 
first men to fill the desperate need for 
skilled land and fleet wireless operators by 
joining the specially created Navy Reserves. 
Never before, nor in subsequent history 
until WWII, have so many Amateurs and 
radio enthusiasts filled such critical posi- 
tions so promptly with so little initial train- 
ing. The relay participants had the opportu- 
nity to exhibit their skills. Amateurs set up 
the equipment (often their own land sta- 
tions), manned the operating positions and 
keyed the fleet traffic. They stood watch 
side by side with their overtaxed regular 
Navy colleagues. As recruitment pro- 
gressed, newly trained operators augmented 
the initial enlistees. The precise numbers of 
such volunteers is unknown, however their 
impact has been recognized as significant. 

The saga of the revival of Amateur Radio 
upon the end of the so-called “War to end 
all wars” will be continued in the next 
issue. 
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RECENT RADIO-RELATED 


OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY A. DAVID WUNSCH 


111 LOUISE ROAD, BELMONT, MA 02478-3968 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


ROSE MARIE (1923-2017) 

It is remarkable to be writing the obituary 
of someone who first appeared on the radio 
in 1928. Her voice might have once emerged 
from that speaker attached to your Radiola 
18 receiver. Rose Marie, whose birth name 
was Rose-Marie Mazetta, was born out of 
wedlock in New York to Polish-Italian par- 
ents in 1923. At age three, her mother en- 
tered her into a talent contest in Atlantic City 
NJ. She won the competition with her rendi- 
tion of “What Can I Say, Dear, After I Say I 
Am Sorry?’ For the rest of her career she 
was known simply as Rose Marie. Her father 
had been a vaudeville entertainer so it is not 
surprising that she took to show business. In 
1928 she began singing on the air on the 
Rudy Vallee Hour, where she achieved so 
much popularity that she was soon given a 
six-year contract by NBC for her own 15- 
minute show which was aired nation-wide 
from 1929 to 1934. Her voice was so strong 
that there were doubts that she was really a 
child—rumors circulated of a middle-aged 
midget. To stifle these stories, NBC sent her 
around the country to make personal singing 
appearances in RKO theaters. In 1929 she 
made a Vitaphone short film “Baby Rose 
Marie the Child Wonder” in which she per- 
formed three songs. She began to act for 
Paramount Films in the 1930s, appearing in 
one feature with W.C. Fields. 

In the 30s she recorded songs with the 
Fletcher Henderson Orchestra, one of the 
major African-American jazz bands of its 
day. In 1932 she had a national hit with 
“Say That You Were Teasing Me”. 
Wikipedia asserts that when she died on 
December 28, 2017 she was the last re- 
maining singer to have had a pre-war song 
on the hit parade charts. 

Rose Marie had a long career in TV and 
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theater. She appeared on television in the 
Dick Van Dyke, Dean Martin, and Murphy 
Brown shows, among others. In the theater 
she appeared in 1951 with Phil Silvers in 
Top Banana. She returned to radio in her 80s 
when in 2010 she was the celebrity guest 
host of a comedy play Grandmas Rock\. It 
was originally broadcast on California sta- 
tions KVTA and KKZZ and later rebroad- 
cast in 2012 in honor of National Grandpar- 
ents Day. In her final years she maintained a 
Twitter account devoted to supporting 
women who, like herself, had been forced to 
put up with unwanted sexual advances. 

She was married to trumpet player 
Buddy Guy who died in 1964, and is sur- 
vived by one daughter. 


JULIUS LESTER (1939-2018) 

Julius Lester was an African American 
professor at the University of Massachu- 
setts, where he began his career in the Afro- 
American Studies Department, from which 
he was expelled. He continued his teaching 
there in the Department of Judaic and Near 
Eastern Studies. Lester was the author of a 
number of books for both adults and chil- 
dren dealing with race. One, a book for 
kids, retold the story of Little Black Sambo. 
He had been an activist in the civil rights 
movement of the 1960’s, serving as a writer 
and photographer for the Student Non-Vio- 
lent Coordinating Committee. 

Yet he also enjoyed an important connec- 
tion to radio. Starting in 1968 he had a 
weekly show about politics on radio station 
WBATI in New York. In that year there was 
a teacher strike in New York City, with race 
being a major factor. One point of con- 
tention was a conflict over local control of 
public schools in the predominantly black 
Ocean Hill Brownsville district in Brook- 
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lyn, where many of the teachers were Jews. 

On December 26, an African American 
New York City school teacher, Leslie 
Campbell, appeared as a guest on Lester’s 
show. He read aloud a poem by one of his 
black teenage students which began with the 
words “Hey Jew boy with that yarmulke on 
your head/You pale faced Jew boy—I wish 
you were dead.” Understandably, there was 
an uproar with pressure on the station to fire 
Lester. They stood behind him. A complaint 
was made to the FCC, which refused to rec- 
ommend his dismissal. In fact, his show re- 
mained on the air until the mid-1970s. 

Lester himself was no anti-Semite. In fact, 
he converted to Judaism in 1982. From 1901 
to 2001 he served as a lay religious leader of 
a Jewish congregation in Bethel, Vermont. 

He got into difficulty with his first depart- 
ment at the University of Massachusetts 
through the publication of a book in which 
he criticized the much-venerated black 
writer James Baldwin and by extension Jesse 
Jackson. Baldwin had criticized the Ameri- 
can press for its condemnation of Jesse Jack- 
son. Running for president in 1984, Jackson 
had described New York City as “Hymi- 
etown” which was widely seen as an anti- 
Semitic slur. Because of his criticism, Lester 
was forced out of his department in 1988. 
He retired from the Department of Judaism 
and Near Eastern Studies in 2003. 

Lester was born in St. Louis in 1939 to a 
Methodist minister and his wife. His father 
wished him to become a minister also but 
young Lester, who graduated from Fiske 
University, wanted to be a folk singer. His 
first book was written with Pete Seeger: 
“The Folk-Singers Guide to the Twelve 
String Guitar as Played by Leadbelly.” He 
also brought out two records of his own on 
the Vanguard label. In total he published 
more than four dozen books including a 
mystical novel about a female rabbi. 

He is survived by five children and eight 
grandchildren. 


JOE FRANK (1938-2018) 

Joe Frank spent most of his radio career 
on radio station KCRW in San Francisco 
where he would tell strange, surreal stories. 
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In one, for instance, he imagines penguins 
sitting outdoors drinking lattes. They are set 
upon by a pack of killer whales. The whales 
in turn are attacked by polar bears. He saw 
his spiel as an allegory about life. 

In some of his other bizarre on-air activi- 
ties he would telephone his former girlfriends 
and sing to them over the phone, while 
broadcasting, “7 Remember You.” He invited 
these women to sing along with him. When 
questioning him about this on her radio show 
“Fresh Air’’, Terry Gross described these ex- 
changes as “really funny and really cruel.” 
Ira Glass of NPR’s “This American Life” de- 
scribed Frank’s unique broadcasts as compa- 
rable to the great movie auteurs of the 1970s. 
Think of Coppola or Scorsese. 

Frank was born Joseph Langermann in 
1938 in Strasbourg, France. The family fled 
to New York City in the same year. He went 
to Hofstra University and attended the 
Writer’s Workshop at the University of 
Iowa for two years without getting a degree. 
He taught English and Russian for ten years 
at Dalton, an exclusive private school in 
New York. His career in radio started when 
he was hired by New York’s WBAI, where 
he began to tell his stories; he later was 
made head of the weekend edition of NPR’s 
“All Things Considered’. In 1986 he was 
hired away by KCRW where he won a 
Peabody Award five years later. His dark 
view of life might have been colored by his 
sad medical history: testicular cancer in his 
20s, and later bladder and colon cancer. He 
is survived by his wife Michal Story. 


HUGH WILSON (1943-2018) 

There is no radio station in America, AM 
or FM, with the call letters WKRP. Who, 
after all, would choose letters so evocative 
of crap? The answer is Hugh Wilson. Wil- 
son was the creator of a TV comedy show 
whose title was simply “WKRP in Cincin- 
nati’. Starting in 1978, it ran for four sea- 
sons (88 episodes) on CBS and was a show 
about klutzes and misfits running a radio 
station. Before writing and directing the 
show, Wilson did his homework by hang- 
ing out for a week at WQXI in Atlanta. He 
wanted authenticity and he learned, for ex- 
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ample, that his program should display cas- 
settes rather than turntables (which he 
would have preferred). 

Wilson was born in Florida in 1943 and 
graduated from the University of Florida. His 
father was a land surveyor and his mother a 
housewife. After college he went into advertis- 
ing and worked for the Armstrong Company, 
a flooring manufacturer. As part of his duties 
he had to put on an annual show of skits for 
sales representatives. He then transitioned into 
comedy writing and got a job with the Bob 
Newhart TV show. From there he was given a 
chance to write his own program which led to 
his creation of WKRP. In his later career, Wil- 
son went into film where his best-known cre- 
ation was Police Academy, which he directed. 


LOU ADLER (1929-2017) 

When Lou Adler died at age 88 one of 
his Facebook friends at WCBS -AM in 
New York said that it was touching that 
Adler had died at that age — evocative of 
the call letters, 880, the frequency of the 
AM station where he had been part of the 
news team for many years. The New York 
Times called him a “fixture.” 

A WCBS reporter described him as 
someone who appeared to be able to “see 
right through you.” He told the Times that 
Adler had been a stickler for precision and 
that he abhorred the construction “passed 
away’, insisting on the straightforward 
“died”, which I’ve used here for him. 

Adler’s radio career started in 1959 at 
WCBS-AM, working as a reporter. He left 
for a while to work on TV but returned to 
the station as a news anchor when the sta- 
tion switched to an all-news format in 1967. 
He later worked for WOR (710 AM) in 
New York as well as Atlanta’s all-news sta- 
tion, WCNN (680 AM). With his wife, 
Thalia, he hosted the syndicated medical 
show “Medical Journal”. In the 1980s he 
served as president of the Radio-Television 
News Directors Association. 

Adler was born in Jamestown, New York 
to Sylvan Adler, a traveling salesman and 
the former Myrtie Peterson, a seamstress. He 
attended the State University at Fredonia and 
later was awarded a Master’s degree at Pur- 
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due. At age 70 he received his law degree 
from Quinnipiac University in Connecticut, 
where he founded station WQUN -AM. 


GEORGE AVAKIAN (1919-2017) 

If you listen to jazz on the radio and es- 
pecially if you like Dave Brubeck, Miles 
Davis, or Louis Armstrong you are in- 
debted to George Avakian. The same goes 
if you love hearing Edith Piaf. Avakian was 
a legendary producer of jazz greats and is 
responsible for the production of recordings 
of jazz masters during the age of their mi- 
gration from 78s to LPs. 

Avakian was born to Armenian parents 
in Russia in 1918. His family moved to the 
US when he was a young child. He attended 
Yale University, where he was a jazz fan 
and a published jazz critic. In 1939 he per- 
suaded Decca Records to let him record the 
jazz guitarist Eddie Condon and other mu- 
sicians of the Chicago jazz scene. The fol- 
lowing year, Decca issued “Chicago Jazz’, 
a set of six 78s, complete with Avakian’s 
12 page annotation. This is often said to be 
the first recorded jazz album. 

In 1940 Avakian went to work for Colum- 
bia Records to put together albums and pro- 
vide notes for a reissued set of jazz 78s. He 
worked for them only one day a week but 
compiled collections of the work of Bessie 
Smith, Duke Ellington and Louis Armstrong. 
After the war, his Army service completed, 
he returned to Columbia full time. By 1948 
the LP record was emerging as an important 
new medium and he supervised the recording 
of non-classical music in this format. In 1962 
he went to RCA Victor Records where he 
recorded such jazz legends as Sonny Rollins 
and Paul Desmond. In the late 90s he re- 
turned to Columbia where he supervised the 
reissue of their LPs as compact discs. 

He was married for 68 years to classical 
violinist Anahid Ajemian, who died in 
1960. He received numerous awards in his 
lifetime including the National Endowment 
for the Arts Jazz Masters Award. Avakian 
lived to be 98 years old, and is survived by 
two daughters and a son. 

Sources: Wikipedia, New York Times, 
Boston Globe. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any 
illustrations in separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Restoration of Aero Shortwave Converter, Part 2, 
—and— Construction of Shortwave Coils for a Grebe 


CR-18 Receiver 


aspects of the restoration of an Aero 

shortwave converter, primarily con- 
struction of a missing plug-in coil and re- 
placing the connection wiring assembly. In 
this issue, attempts at and problems in test- 
ing the adapter are described. I will also 
present some details of my project to make 
a set of shortwave coils for the Grebe CR- 
18 receiver. 

My first objective was to see if the Aero 
adapter could be made to operate as pro- 
moted in ads with a radio of the period. 
Since it has adjustments to accommodate a 
range of radios that it might be used with, I 
suspected that it might take experimenting 
to get it to work with my Earl 22 radio. This 
difficulty would be in addition to any un- 
known defects that might have developed 
in the adapter itself during the 80 years 
since its manufacture. So after unsuccess- 
fully trying it with the Earl radio, I took a 
more systematic approach to determining 
how to operate the adapter. I hooked it up to 
a power supply and audio amplifier which 
allowed me to better explore the device’s 
operation. I also had a signal generator on 
hand to provide a known signal. Since the 
adapter had a variable compression rheo- 
stat in the B+ plate circuit, I knew one of 
the features was that a certain amount of 
plate voltage control would needed to get 
the adapter to a suitable operating point for 
the variety of voltages that might be en- 
countered in accompanying radios. I de- 
cided that the best approach was to bypass 
this control and use the power supply to de- 
termine and select a good operating volt- 


|: the previous issue, I described some 
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age. This avoided the confounding effect 
that this rheostat might have on coupling 
the adapter to the audio amplifier. I used a 
3:1 audio transformer to couple it to the 
audio amplifier that drove a RCA 100 
speaker. Of course, my initial attempts to 
get signal detection were negative. After 
checking many connections with an ordi- 
nary ohmmeter, I found a bad connection at 
one of the coil jacks. With this improved by 
moving the parts of the connection, I got 
the detector to go into regeneration and the 
variable resistor that controlled regenera- 
tion seemed to be operating correctly. The 
best operating voltage from the B+ supply 
seemed to be 45 volts, with 22 volts a close 
second and 67 volts not working. I deter- 
mined that the tuning range with the coil I 
had constructed was 3.2 to 6.6 MHZ, which 
was very close to the advertised range for 
the coil type I had tried to duplicate as de- 
scribed in the last issue. After some testing, 
the bad connection at the coil jack returned. 
The jack assembly had been manufactured 
by pressing the jack into the supporting 
strip with no tightening nut, just a pressure 
fit that became unreliable over time. This 
poorly designed electrical connection relied 
on pressure between the jack and connec- 
tion tab with no direct soldered joint, and 
exhibited intermittent behavior before I fi- 
nally soldered the tab directly to the jack. 
The other three jacks operated okay without 
this corrective measure. 

The operation of shortwave adapter of 
this type was not as easy as operating a 
broadcast band receiver of the day. One of 
the popular and similar types was the 
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Walker Flex-Unit, and reading the 
manual reveals the cautions that this 
manufacturer offered to users. Weak 
signals, tweaking regeneration control 
and touchy tuning were mentioned. 
The advice to the user was not to in- 
vite your friends in to listen the first 
time you tried to hear shortwave sig- 
nals as you would all be disappointed. 
Some expertise had to be gained first. 
These adapters were for use by more 
dedicated radio users than the average 
home radio owner. Certainly, there were 
better shortwave options for the technically 
adept listener but adapters offered the pos- 
sibility of adding shortwave to an ordinary 
receiver at an attractive price, though I sus- 
pect that many owners quickly shelved 
their adapters in favor of multiband sets that 
emerged in the 30s. My conclusion was that 
it worked but was not as easy to use as 
many other primitive sets I have explored, 
certainly not as well as the Grebe CR-18 
available about 2 years earlier. 


A Set of Coils for Grebe CR-18 
Shortwave Receiver 


The Grebe CR-18 is recognized as an im- 
portant receiver during the period when 
shortwave reception was gaining recogni- 
tion and when shortwave receivers were 
starting to be mass produced. It came on the 
market in 1926. The CR-18 is a striking set 
because of the external coils set atop the 
cabinet and it has a reputation for sensitiv- 
ity and stability. Many of these sets are 
missing coils and their fabrication is a fea- 
sible way to restore the set. The coils for the 
CR-18 are unique to the radio and can be 
constructed according to data provided in 
Radio Age (Ref.1) and the CR-18 manual 
which is available online. The Radio Age 
article discussed how coils might be con- 
structed but was not detailed in some as- 
pects. If you would like a PDF of this arti- 
cle, send me an email or contact me by mail 
with a return mail envelope for a hard copy. 
After obtaining a CR-18, I wanted the coils 
that would make it operational and restore 
the receiver’s original appearance. I made 
these coils using the guidance and dimen- 
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Freq. Range MHz 
16.6 to 35 
9,7. 1019 


4.9 to 10.3 
2.08.10 5.35 
1.38 to 2.8 


Table of frequency ranges and turns for CR-18 
coils (Ref. 1). 


sions given in the Radio Age article and am 
describing in further detail how I completed 
their construction. I am repeating the data 
here on the coil turns for the various bands, 
Table 1. 

I used 3.25-inch diameter acrylic tube 
with 4" wall thickness as the form for the 
coils. This was turned down to 3/6" outside 
diameter and a shallow coil groove at 10 tpi 
was cut in the tube over its length, Figure 1. 
I had initially tried winding the No. 4 coil 
and the antenna coupling coil without a per- 
manent coil form with #12 enameled wire 
that was large enough to be close wound 
close to the desired pitch. This wire was 
stiff enough to not need a form and I wound 
it around a plastic water bottle filled with 
Portland cement to stiffen it for winding. It 
was then slipped off the bottle. The resul- 
tant coil worked okay but the appearance 
did not please me so I decided to use a plas- 


Figure 1. Partially constructed coil form for 
the antenna coupling coil with centering 
block in place for turning. 
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tic form that remained as part of the coil. 
This proved to be a good decision and made 
the coils more attractive and durable, as 
well as a lot easier to wind with smaller 
wire. I used dec No. 18 wire for all the 
coils. I used some scrap black Bakelite for 
the strips that held the coils and banana 
plugs. The banana plugs and jacks can be 
purchased from Mouser Electronics, or 
sometimes on eBay. The short antenna cou- 
pling coil is separate from the larger tun- 
ing/feedback coils and has a small hinge to 
facilitate rotation to vary the coupling. In 
operation, it is held at a desired position by 
friction in the hinge. One finished coil is 
shown in place on the receiver, Figure 2. 
For the longest coil, No. 5, I was faced 
with not having enough acrylic tubing in 
my scrap so I resorted to using gray PVC 
pipe, 3.5-inch OD and 3-inch ID, available 
from hardware stores. I turned this down to 
3.25-inch outside diameter. I found this 
worked well though was not quite as attrac- 
tive as the acrylic. However, it is readily 
available and much cheaper than acrylic 
tubing. I could have reduced the turns a bit 
to compensate for the larger diameter of 
this pipe, but I didn’t so my No. 5 coil is 
about 8% lower in frequency than the No. 5 
coil in Table 1, and it covers about 1.27 to 
2.57 MHZ. It is convenient to have a lathe 
to put grooves in the tube but with a little 
ingenuity and basic tools, one could do the 
job without one. The simplest way I can 
imagine is to lay out sloped lines on a sheet 
of paper that is exactly the length around 
the coil form. Wrap a length of paper 
around the coil form and mark where it just 
overlaps to determine the length. Then lay 
the paper flat and put tick marks 1/10-inch 
apart along this line and the opposite end of 
the paper. Draw straight lines between the 
two sets of tick marks to establish the par- 
allel lines that are sloped by one tick mark. 
The spacing between the lines is 1/10-inch. 
The lines slope to an angle where they 
move one tick over in going between the 
two sets of tick marks. Cut the paper to 
length along the overlap line. Then use 
white fabric glue to secure the lined paper 
around the coil form so the screw pitch of 
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Figure 2. Completed coil #4 and antenna 
coupling coil in place on receiver. 


10 tpi is on the surface of the form. With 
this in place, short notches along each line 
can be filed with a small triangular file into 
the underlying form, spaced 1/6 of the way 
around the form. For ease, you can denote 
the 1/6 spacing on the paper grid by draw- 
ing five equal spaced lines across the paper 
before gluing it on. By doing this, you will 
end up with a series of six notches for each 
turn of wire and the wire can be laid in these 
notches as the coil is wound. There is some 
tedium in filing the six notches for each coil 
turn but this is done quickly when filing 
plastic. Terminating each end of a coil 
winding is accomplished by putting two 
small holes in the form at each end so the 
wire can be passed through one hole and 
back through the other to secure the wind- 
ing. Bore these holes prior to winding the 

(continued on page 44) 


Figure 3. Completed set of coils on storage 
board. Lower left coil is antenna coupling 
coil. 
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The Hacker’s Corner 
Hacking the LM Frequency Meter 


By Dick Parks 


hen I was but a beardless youth I 

joined the Navy and was sent to an 
electronics school, where they taught me 
how to use an LM Frequency Meter (Figure 
1). These elegant little boxes are still to be 
found on the Web and at swap meets—with 
their great vernier tuning they have even 
been pressed into service by hams as pretty 
stable VFOs. I’ve stripped a couple for 
parts, especially for the 450 Henry chokes 
that can be found inside most versions; they 
make dandy plate chokes for simple regen- 
erative detector sets. Now it’s occurred to 
me to see whether the LM might be made 
into a standalone receiver. 

Figure 2 shows a block diagram of the 
LM. 

Looks to me like the beginnings of a su- 
perhet receiver, with a crystal oscillator on 
the side. Here’s the schematic of one ver- 
sion of the LM (Figure 3.) 

We have three tubes, one a pentagrid that 
also serves as a crystal oscillator, a pentode 
VFO, and a triode amplifier. The crystal 
mounts in an octal socket. There’s lots of 
switching that would be superfluous for a 


Fig. 1: The LM Frequency Meter. 
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simple receiver, and no room for extra parts 
in the very tightly packed interior. Suppose 
the pentode could be made into a regenera- 
tive detector, the 6A7 were changed into an 
untuned RF amplifier, and the triode stage 
left as is. That resembles—surprise—a Na- 
tional SW-3 receiver. But wait—if the 
choke went away, there would be room for 
a couple of small IF transformers, and the 
octal socket could accommodate another 
pentode. Behold, the LM superhet! 

I set to work stripping out most of the 
switching and the RF coils of an LM that I 
found on eBay for ten bucks. I took out all 
the wiring, removed the switches and ter- 
minal boards, then carefully took out the 
partition that carries the two coils and the 
77 tube socket. I didn’t need to disassemble 
the tuning system to do this—that’s a high- 
quality variable cap and precision anti- 
backlash gear drive, and it should be left as 
is. Now the LM looked like Figure 4. 

This unit was built by the Mission Bell 
Company—some other LM designs don’t 
come apart this easily. The next step was to 
clean up all the socket pins for new wiring. 
My new tube lineup: 6A7 converter, 6SK7 


Antenna 


oe 


AF ; 
Amplifier hae o 


i 
/ 
Detector Lies 


H 


Oscillator | 


Fig. 2: LM Frequency Meter block diagram. 
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Fig. 3: LM schematic dara 


IF amp, 76 detector-Ist Audio, 41 power 
amplifier (in the 77 socket). The fact of a 
single-gang tuning capacitor forced my de- 
sign to have a separately tuned RF input 
tank, so I scrounged my junkbox for a com- 
pact air variable that could mount where the 
“corrector” trimmer used to go. I took out 
the bandswitch and wax-encapsulated RF 
coils and swapped the 77 and 6A7 sockets 
so the converter tube could have its grid cap 
near the RF tuning cap. 

My 100 pf RF tuning cap went into the 
hole where the high/low band switch had 
been. I mounted a 50 pf air variable where 
the “corrector” control was, and ran a 
wooden extension shaft through the front 
panel for an antenna trimmer. The two 
power switches stayed, and so 
did the ‘phones jack. For tone 
and volume controls, I filled 
two more panel holes with stan- 
dard 250 K pots and mounted a 
BNC jack where the “crystal 
on/off’ switch had been. By 
trial and error I wound two new 
coils on the ceramic forms that 
came with the LM, one for the 
RF tank and one for the oscilla- 
tor. The tuning range worked 
out to be roughly 6 to 12 MHz. 
After taming the IF amplifier 
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that wanted to be an oscillator, the thing 
came alive. Figures 5 and 6 (next page) 
show two views of the result. I picked up 
WWYV on 10 MHz during the daytime, and 
night time reception was jumping—but 
every station comes in at two points due to 
the separated tuning system. RF tuning is 
broad enough to leave that knob alone after 
finding a good setting for every few hun- 
dred Khz. It helps to keep track of the oscil- 
lator frequency on the external frequency 
counter, connected to that BNC jack. 

If anyone else is crazy enough to try this, 
Pll be glad to supply the schematic I came 
up with. The conversion is straightforward 
but it really is a chore to build a radio in all 
three dimensions! 


Ud 


Fig. 4: Disassembled and stripped LM unit. 
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Fig. 9: A simplified LM regenerative tuner. 
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Fig. 8: LM receiver top view. 
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Figure 5 shows the control panel—oscil- 
lator tuning next to the antenna post, with 
the antenna trimmer at upper right and the 
RF tuning dial just below. Across the bot- 
tom are the LO output BNC jack, tone con- 
trol, speaker output jack, volume control, 
and the two power switches. Figure 6 
shows all the tubes: a 6A7 converter behind 
the oscillator coil, the 76 to the left below, 
and an optional 41 output tube at the right. 
The 6SK7 IF tube is visible at the bottom. 
The RF coil is behind the central shield and 
under the oscillator coil. 

This is a true superhet; Figure 7 shows 
the two IF transformers mounted on perf- 
board to the left of the 6SK7 tube, with the 
added output transformer just below. Fig- 
ure 8 shows the 6A7 converter tube, with 


REFERENCE: 


the antenna trimmer next to its grid cap. 
The extension shaft for the trimmer is a 1/4- 
inch wooden dowel. 

This converted LM needs an outboard 
power supply, just as the unmodified unit 
did. Depending on who made the original 
LM you’re hacking, use the original power 
plug on the right-hand side of the housing 
to bring in 6.3 volts for the heaters—1.5 
amps will be plenty—and +150 to 250 volts 
of B+ as plate supply, plus a couple of good 
ground leads. ! 

Figure 9 is a simplified schematic you 
can use if you just want the unit as a regen- 
erative tuner; it will drive a set of phones as 
is, Or Squeeze in a type 41 tube plus an out- 
put transformer as I did, and run your 
hacked LM as a stand-alone receiver. 


1 Website for information on the LM Frequency Meter: 
http://www.mines.uidaho.edu/~glowbugs/PDF%20files/Surplus/Surplus_radio_ 


conversion manual vol2.pdf 
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Crater Tubes and the Empire State 


hobby, there is a philo- 

sophical divide: Do you 
carefully preserve and guard 
rare and significant items, so 
people can see and appreciate 
what those artifacts looked 
like, or; do you use, operate, 
and maintain those objects in 
the way their designers in- 
tended, so that folks can see 
and appreciate how they 
worked? There are plenty of 
adherents to both ways of 
thinking, and lots of 
crossover and blending as 
well. In the television collect- 
ing field, the Early Television 
Foundation and Museum def- 
initely falls into the “see how 
it works” category, with a 
large number of its collection 
of 150 receivers being opera- 
ble. This puts a premium on 
maintenance of the often one- 
of-a-kind TV equipment 
that’s being demonstrated. 
Not only are cabinets care- 
fully restored or rebuilt so that the unit ap- 
pears like new, but the electronics are also 
restored to like-new operation. Cabinetry is 
still a fairly widespread skill, and many of 
its tools have not changed for millennia. 
This is not so for electronics, an industry 
barely more than 100 years old, and whose 
components, materials and methods have 
changed radically over that time. 

So, what to do when a pivotal component 
is essentially irreplaceable? This is the 
dilemma that Steve McVoy, founder of the 
ETF, faced when seeking to restore the 
function of a 1931 Western Television 
“Empire State” console televisor (Figure 1). 


I: much of the collecting 
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It is a 45-line, triple-inter- 
laced mechanical television 
receiver with a 6" square 
screen, pretty much state of 
the art for 1931.The tall (4 
feet 8 inches) art-deco wood 
cabinet was easily restor- 
able—needing only money, 
time and skill. Only one other 
Empire State is known to 
exist, in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, an organization 


Fig. 1: Western Television’s 
“Empire State” televisor. 


generally of the “preserve 
and guard” camp. An original 
Western Television lens disk 
and motor were available, 
drive electronics could be 
fabricated, but the heart of 
the display would be the 
“crater lamp,” an extraordi- 
narily rare neon light source. 
The ETF was able to find a 
working one, but how could 
it responsibly use an 80-year- 
old tube in demonstrations, given its rela- 
tively short working life? 

Some background is in order here. Me- 
chanical television of the late ’20s and early 
’30s was based on the Nipkow disk, which 
used a spiral of holes to scan a scene and to 
reproduce it for the viewer. A special neon 
glow lamp was modulated to recreate the 
light and dark portions of each scanned line. 
These “kino lamps” had a flat plate approx- 
imately 1"x1.5" and produced a substan- 
tially even orange glow over its surface. 
The light output was linearly proportional 
to current through the lamp, and they were 
able to respond to the relatively low fre- 
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quencies (typically less than 30 kHz) of 
early television. But each of the scanning 
disk’s tiny holes could pass only a minus- 
cule portion of the kino lamp’s light, re- 
sulting in small, dim images (never mind 
the limitations of only 24 to 60 scan lines), 
even when viewed through magnifying 
lenses. For pictures that more than one or 
two people could watch at a time, much 
more light was needed. It was realized early 
on that replacing the holes in the Nipkow 
disk with lenses would capture more of the 
light from the kino lamp, but even that was 
insufficient. A bright, modulatable “point 
source” of light was needed. Arc and in- 
candescent lights produced enough light 
but could not change their intensity nearly 
fast enough for television. 

General Electric researcher and glow 
lamp pioneer Dr. Dennis MacFarlan Moore 
is credited in 1928 with the invention of the 
solution: the crater lamp. By concentrating 
the neon glow to a carefully controlled de- 
pression in the cathode (the “crater”’) the lu- 
minous intensity was increased substan- 
tially. Much experimentation with gas mix- 
tures and pressures, and anode and cathode 
shapes and orientations followed quickly, 
further improving brightness. Increasing 
the current through the tubes also made 
them brighter, but caused “sputtering” of 
the cathode material onto the inside of the 
glass bulb, darkening it. Water cooling was 
tried to allow very high currents (and power 
dissipation) while reducing sputtering but 
was rapidly abandoned as too expensive 
and cumbersome for home use. 

Most crater tubes were “cold cathode” 
types, following standard neon bulb tech- 
nology. These devices have an unusual, 
non-linear operating characteristic; they 
need a higher voltage to ionize the gas ini- 
tially, called the” breakdown,” “strike” or 
“jonization” voltage, after which the volt- 
age across the elements drops to a lower op- 
erating or “maintaining” voltage (Figure 2). 
In the operating region, the light emitted is 
varied by the current through the device, up 
to a maximum value beyond which the de- 
vice will arc over and be destroyed. The 
need to initiate ionization before light is 
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Fig. 2: Typical neon glow tube. “A” = 
strike or ionization point, “B” = normal 
glow begins. 


emitted means that in television usage neon 
tubes are always lit, so scene black levels 
are never quite black. Since the ionization 
voltage is quite variable, depending on gas 
mixture and pressure, age, temperature and 
other external energy sources (such as light 
and even cosmic rays), the operating volt- 
age and current of any given glow dis- 
charge lamp must be adjusted for consis- 
tent results. Technical articles for TV ex- 
perimenters in the late 1920s and early ’30s 
contained many circuit arrangements to 
manage this variability and produce pic- 
tures with good contrast, with the admoni- 
tion to try all of them to see which worked 
best in each case. 

Western Television in Chicago, working 
hard to create an affordable home television 
receiver in 1931-2, needed a bright, stable 
light source. Lloyd Garner, an engineer for 
Western, developed a crater tube with a fil- 
ament around the hole in the cathode where 


the glow discharge occurred. The warm fil- — 


ament added enough energy to stabilize the 
ionization voltage for consistent operation 
and also kept the ionized glow from spread- 
ing to the supporting wires, improving con- 
trast. A large surface area for the anode and 
cathode elements helped dissipate the heat. 
Western packaged their “hot cathode” 


crater lamp in a large clear glass bulb with ~ 
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an automotive tail light bayonet base to 
simplify mounting and aligning the bright 
crater spot with the lens disk in their Model 
41 and Empire State TV receivers. It also 
kept the elements away from the glass 
walls, reducing the darkening effect of 
sputtering and so increasing its useful life 
(Figure 3). 

Alas, very little documentation of the 
Garner crater lamp seems to have survived. 
Steve McVoy rediscovered typewritten 
1933-era Set Up and Operating Instructions 
for up a Model 41 which the late Peter 
Yanezer had unearthed, specifying how to 
set the filament voltage for consistent oper- 
atio—2 to 2.5 volts was all that was needed. 
Anode-Cathode DC voltage requirements 
for the driver Steve built were worked out 
experimentally, based on other neon glow 
lamps. For example, cold cathode crater 
lamps from the 1930s and ’40s, such as the 
Sylvania 1B59/R1130B or Russian TMN- 
2, used in photographic recorders, have ion- 
ization voltages of 200-300 volts, and oper- 
ating voltages around 100-150 volts, at up 
to 50 mA. Some of these more readily 
available “modern” tubes were tried as re- 
placements for the Garner tube, and were 
sufficiently bright with about 10,000 milli- 
candelas (mcd) or more, but had large spot 
sizes of typically 25 to 95 mils diameter. 
The focal length of the optics in the West- 
ern lens disk requires a crater spot of ap- 
proximately 10-15 mils diameter to fill its 6 
inch ground glass screen with the 45 line 
raster. The old original Garner crater tube 
produced a dim image, so it was clearly 
near the end of its life. 

LEDs are the obvious modern replace- 
ment element for a mechanical television 
glow tube. Like the neon lamps, LEDs have 
a nearly linear relationship of current to 
light output and have a threshold voltage 
below which they do not emit light. The 
current requirements of small LEDs are 
very similar to. the glow tubes as well (1-50 
mA). They have the advantages of being 
readily available in a wide variety of colors 
and operating on much lower voltages. 
Quite a few experimenters have built re- 
placements for the flat plate kino lamps 
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Fig. 3: Western Television crater tube and 
lens disk 


used with Nipkow disks by assembling ar- 
rays of standard LEDs. Steve McVoy had 
experimented with a 5mm diameter indica- 
tor-type LED many years ago, grinding off 
the plastic dome down to the actual semi- 
conductor die in an attempt to get a point 
source. It looked like the size of the emit- 
ting area would work, but without the fo- 
cusing dome it was not bright enough. 
When high power LEDs became available 
he tried some early “1 watt” units whose 
intensity was spec’d at 8000 mcd. Those 
turned out to be tiny arrays of 8 emitting el- 
ements around the edge of a 60 mil square, 
once again creating too large a spot. He put 
the idea aside and continued to demonstrate 
the crater tube, with trepidation. Steve said, 
“T used that for years, and every time I 
turned it on to demonstrate it, I shuddered 
to think it might be the last time” 

As LEDs became brighter and cheaper, 
and the need for a reliable crater tube re- 
placement grew more urgent, Steve revisited 
LEDs. Some years earlier, Darryl Hock had 
helped design a driver using a high power op 
amp to drive an LED array for a mirror- 
screw demonstration at the ETF. With some 
changes to the bias circuit this would be suf- 
ficient for driving one of the modern | watt 
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superbright LEDs. The Cree XPE series, for 
example, could handle twice the current of 
the old units and put out 21000 mcd, though 
again with a spot about 54 mils square. 
About this time, Karen Orton, an experi- 
menter active in the Narrow-Bandwidth 
Television Association in England, traded 
emails with Steve about the possibility of 
using a peephole door viewer to match an 
LED to the Western lens disk. Since Steve 
readily admits to knowing very little about 
optics, the idea of adding extra lenses to 
change the spot size had not been seriously 
considered before. He bought a couple dif- 
ferent types of viewers from the local home 
center and soon had workable experimental 
setup (Figure 4). He found that a 200-degree 
viewer produced a workable square spot 
(since the LED is square) of about an eighth 
of an inch on the Empire State’s ground 
glass screen—just the right size. 

With this new optical arrangement, and 
after building a sturdy adjustable mount for 
the new LED and lens assembly, pictures 
could be shown once again on the screen of 
the Empire State. Even better, the image 
was much brighter than with the old crater 
lamp, allowing the televisor to finally live 
up to its advertising as being easily visible 
in a lighted room. The amber LED is a rea- 
sonable match to the orange neon glow of 
the original tube, and its life will be orders 


Fig. 4: Door viewer experimental optics. 


of magnitude longer, assuring that genera- 
tions of visitors can watch 1931 state of the 
art television on one of the most striking re- 
ceivers of its day. 

Thanks to Steve McVoy of the Early 
Television Foundation for his inestimable 
help with this article, including the photos. 
Your comments and criticisms about the 
Television column are solicited and en- 


couraged. I love talking about old televi- 


sion! My email is: 
television@tv-boxes.com 


EQUIPMENT RESTORATION, continued from page 36 


coil. The finished coil is secured to the 
banana plug board with a strip of Bakelite 
inside the form with clamping screws at 
each end. Details of this are shown in Ref. 
1. My set of finished coils is shown in Fig- 
ure 3, including a base board constructed to 
store and display them. 

NOTES FOR TABLE: 

The antenna coil is eight turns also 
spaced at 10 tpi. L1 is the main tuning coil 
located closest to the antenna coil and L2 is 
the feedback coil. 

L1 and L2 are separated by one turn ex- 
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cept for Coil #4 where separation is two 
turns. 

All coils were originally wound 10 tpi 
with #16 scc wire on nominal 3-inch diam- 
eter form. 

I used #18 wire for my coils. 
REFERENCES: 

1. Radio Age Vol. 9 No. 4 May 1983 by 
Don Patterson 
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Greetings, and the Kelley and Cundall Contest Reports 


Greetings to my fellow Hams: 


his spring marks 10 years since I re- 
| luctantly stepped in to pick up this 
honor after the death of my mentor, 
John Rollins. In that time I have written 
forty columns, worked with a large group 
of dedicated event managers, succeeded in 
the publication of our events in OST, CQ 
and the Contest Corral, and have helped to 
convert the Journal process from mostly 
manual to more or less mechanized. It has 
been an honor and a pleasure to do this as a 
way of helping the AWA. Thank you, to all 
those who have helped along the way. 
Meanwhile, time has gently slipped away 
and I find that the trip to Rochester has got- 
ten much longer and the effort has in- 
creased exponentially. Thus I find that it is 
time for me to join the ranks of the retired. 
Please welcome Joe Fell, W3GMS, who 
has volunteered to take on the Column and 
chair the “On The Air” events. I will stay 
for a while to help Joe and retain one of my 
hats as manager of the Linc Cundall 
contest. 
Over to you, Joe! 


When Tim asked me if I was interested in 
picking up his duties as the Amateur Radio 
Column editor, I was honored. What led me 
to accepting this position was my driving 
principle of giving back to a hobby that has 
been very good to me. My history with the 
AWA goes back to about 1982 when I first 
joined the organization. Those were the 
days when the annual convention was held 
in Canandaigua, NY. I will never forget 
how Bruce Kelley welcomed me in the or- 
ganization. I am a life member of AWA and 
through the organization have met a lot of 
wonderful people. My AWA support has 
gone to the Museum along with hosting 
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some of the AWA nets. Currently, I am the 
host for the 75M AWA AM net. One of my 
favorite operating events is the Bruce 
Kelley 1929 QSO Party. As of this year, it’s 
been 52 years since I got my Novice ticket 
at the ripe old age of 14. Now the work be- 
gins as I continue to work with Tim on the 
transition details. I look forward to working 
with the various event hosts, some of who I 
know personally and others that I look for- 
ward to getting to know better. 
Tim & Joe 


Linc Cundall Contest Report 


This was a very interesting contest. We 
received 22 logs from our members. Most 
of the traffic was on 80 Meters with the re- 
mainder on 40. There was only one re- 
ported contact on 160. The majority of logs 
were from OPs that worked fewer than 12 
other members, mostly on a single band. 
Then there were the big guns that worked 
15 to 23 stations, many of them working 
both 80 and 40 with other high scoring OPs. 


80 meter TNT photo by WB2AWOQ, Howard 
F’. Holden. 
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Most interesting was that the highest scores 
depended greatly on the equipment used. 
While the number of contacts was closely 
grouped, the reported scores varied from 
about 150 points to 276 because of the 
equipment and power multipliers (see note 
following contest score list). This shows 
that low power and qualifying equipment 


STATION 
TX Power 


CALL 


2018 LINC CUNDALL MEMORIAL CONTEST 


win the game. But, even with receivers that 
are too new and/or modern QRP transmit- 
ters, you can come awfully close to win- 
ning if you have enough contacts. Our sin- 
cere thanks to those that listened for hours, 
only to work a handful of other stations. 
’Nuff said, on to the scores! 
i Soe 


BANDS 


Rx 40m 80m 160m 


TOTAL 


[HOP POMOPAGO,RARTLEYI6O 25 Mod Eesat eh 
K4JYS 57 Johnson Navigator 55 58 HQ170 15 15 30 
WOVLZ HB 6J5-6L6 15 HB Superhet 12 12 24 
WB9HFK Mod. Ten-Tec Cent. 21 50 Mod. (same) 6 9 
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Equipment Multipliers: MOD TX and 
RX, | point, OT TX or RX 2 points, OT TX 
and RX 3 points. 

Power Multiplier: 0-25 Watts Input 4 
points, 25-75 Watts Input 3 points, 75—150 


Watts Input 2 points. 
QRO, Over 150 Watts Input 1 point. 
Thus points per contact can range from 12 
(OT RX and TX with 20 Watts in) to only 1 
point (if you are Mod/Mod at 200 Watts). 


34th Annual AWA Bruce Kelley 
Memorial 1929 QSO Party Results for December 2017 


By Dave Parker, WB9WHG 


he 34th annual Bruce Kelley Memorial 

1929 QSO Party was held this year on 
the second and third weekends of Decem- 
ber 2017 with 47 stations submitting logs. 
Wealso received 1 SWL log, and many en- 
couraging comments about the new 25 watt 
power input level this year. This winner this 
year is Paul, KOPK, from Eveleth, MN, 
with 56 contacts. Congratulations Paul! 
The TOP FIVE stations are KOPK (56), 
W2LB (49), KBOROB (48), N8YE (48), 
and K4JYS (41). 

We also had an outstanding effort from 
our two Special Event Stations! W2ICE/2, 
the Bruce Kelley Memorial Call, was oper- 
ated by John, N2BE. John pounded the 
brass for hours on end, for 47 contacts. 
W2AN, the AWA Special Event Call, was 
operated by Andy, KOSM, and Dean, 
NW2K, who operated for five-and-a-half 
hours at the contest QTH of W2FU, in 
Webster, NY. They racked up 41 AWA 
contacts between them. W2AN also 
worked Tom, DJ5RE, with his 1940 rig, 
across the pond! Tom is an AWA Enthusi- 
ast from Germany! 


Conditions were interesting, to say the 
least, with propagation that came and went, 
on 80 Meters. VE7SL calls it spotlighting. 
Conditions were not great on 40 Meters e1- 
ther, but for those who persevered, the re- 
wards were there! One goal for next year 
could be to work on increasing the amount 
of activity on 160 Meters. Due to the lower 
number of 160M stations, we might want to 
consider the timing of our activity there. I 
know a number of people have to change 
things around to get on 160. We are open 
for ideas! This year, we had 750 contacts 
logged on 80, 262 on 40, and 38 on 160, for 
a total of 1050 QSOs. 

We had a new category this year for the 
station going the greatest number of miles 
per watt, and the top five are listed. Ron, 
N4GJV, came away with top honors, at 
774.6 Miles-per-Watt, in a QSO with 
VE7SL, for a transcontinental 1929 QSO! 
Andy, KOSM, using his 1928 pliodynatron 
oscillator running at zero watts, was a con- 
tender, but unfortunately, there’s no cate- 
gory for a negative-resistance oscillator! 


2017 BRUCE KELLEY MEMORIAL QSO PARTY 


District Call Transmitter 


29 TNT / 29 HARTLEY 
29 MOPA/ 29 HARTLEY 


29 TPTG 
29 TNT 


29 HARTLEY 
29 HARTLEY 
29 HARTLEY 
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160m Total 
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District Call Transmitter 80m 160m Total 


w2, Ww2A0 29 HARTLEY 
cont. woice/2 28 HARTLEY 
W2LB 29 HARTLEY 
WB2UAQ 28 HARTLEY 
wu2D 28 TPTG / 28 MOPA 


W3 KA3JWJ 29 TNT 
N3TE 29 TPTG 
W3BYM 29 TNT 
W3FJu 29 HARTLEY 
W3GMS 29 TNT 
W32ZT 29 HARTLEY 


W4 K4JYS 29 TNT / 29 HARTLEY 
24 MEISSNER 
KK4GFR 29 HARTLEY 
N4GJV 29 HARTLEY 
N4HAY 29 HARTLEY 


W5 KCSU 29 MOPA 


W7 KK7UV 29 MOPA 
WB2AWQ/7 PP TNT 


W8 N8YE 25 TPTG 
N8YG 29 HARTLEY 
NI8G 29 HARTLEY 
NISN 29 HARTLEY 
W8KGI 29 MOPA 


W9 AA9DH 29 HARTLEY 
K9HF 29 HARTLEY 
WAQSWFA 28 COLPITTS 
WB9HFK SWL REPORT 
WBOWHG 29MOPA 


WO KOPK 28 MOPA/ 29 HARTLEY 
KOSM 24/29 HARTLEY 
KBOROB 29 HARTLEY / COLPITTS 
KEOZ 29 HARTLEY 
KIODB 29 MOPA 
WOLGU 29 MOPA 
WONYQ 29 INT 
WOVLZ 29 TNT 


VE VE3AWA 28 PP TPTG 
VE3DCX 29 HARTLEY 
VE7BDQ 29 PP COLPITTS 
VE7CNF 29 COLPITTS 
VE7SL 29 MOPA 
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2017 Soapbox Comments: 

N2BE: I enjoyed operating W2ICE/2 in 
this event. I don’t feel that running only 10 
watts input limited me to only East Coast 
contacts at all. | 

W3GMS: Not that many hours operating, 
but still had a great time on 80 CW. Even 
though I could not count my best DX due to 
his 1940 transmitter, it was a thrill to work 
DJSRE on 80 CW. That translates to 229 
MPW! First time I ever worked across the 
pond on 80 CW with my 29 TNT. 

WAOWEA: Propagation was rough for 
me. I didn’t hear as far as I usually do. 
Heard several new stations which is always 
fun, plus I worked a couple new states. I 
think the 25w limit works great. 

W1ZB: As usual I had a lot of fun oper- 
ating in the event. The extra power level 
seemed to improve some of my RST re- 
ports that I received. 

VE7CNEFE: QSB and local QRN made it a 
challenge, but is was fun putting a Colpitts 
on the air. 

AAQYDRH: It was busy time of the year, so 
I couldn’t get on the air as much as I would 
have liked, but it was still fun and the old 
Hartley still behaves! 

W8KGI: I think the 25 watt allowance 
helped me to make contacts. Even with 
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higher power, many of the stations I 
worked were pretty weak, and every dB 
sure did help. WB2AWQ/7: This is now 
something like 20 years for me on the 29 
party. Not as much activity here on the west 
coast as back east, but a good event 
nonetheless. I believe I’m the only station 
in NV doing the BK event. And with a 7 ft 
high dipole... 

VE7SL: Condx not as good as hoped for 
but monster signals from W2AN and 
W3GMS on 80m make me wonder how 
these spotlight conditions manifest on 
3.5MHz! 

KA3JWJ: Unfortunately only 5 QSO’s 
this year due to a busy schedule with a lot 
of other things going on here. Still enjoyed 
the party and sounded like a lot of activity 


on both 40 and 80. 


VE7BDQ: I only had time on the first 
Saturday and it was a bit tough on receive 
due to local noise level. Thinking of ways 
to improve my transmitter for next year. 

KCSU: Had a ball, can’t wait till next 
year! 

N4HAY: This was my first BK QSO 
Party having built a 29 Hartley using a 
71-A tube the week before. I really enjoyed 
myself. 
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BY EILEEN BISHA 


UNMASKED: WOMEN’S ROLE 
IN THE TELEGRAPH INDUSTRY 


ABSTRACT 

From its very beginning, women have 
played an active role in the development 
and application of electrically based com- 
munications technology. By joining the 
ranks of our nation’s first technicians, they 
broke new ground, both socially and pro- 
fessionally. As dedicated telegraph opera- 
tors and managers, entrepreneurs and 
union members, both in the larger commer- 
cial offices of the cities and in the Railroad 
depots of the West, women helped to shape 
not only their world but also our own. 


the exciting new field of telegraphy, 
competing directly with men for jobs. 
During the industry’s first decade, prior to 
the Civil War, women’s entry attracted lit- 
tle attention. Men and women worked co- 
operatively by doing the same tasks on the 
same equipment, often not even knowing 
the gender of the person at the other end of 
the line. From a female perspective, tele- 
graph work offered higher pay and greater 
potential for growth than traditional occu- 
pations available to women at that time. For 
company officials, demand for workers ex- 
ceeded supply and women filled the void, 
often at significantly reduced wages. 
Numbers for women in telegraphy grew 
over time. In 1870, U.S. Census Bureau fig- 
ures indicated that four percent of telegra- 
phers nationwide were women. By 1900, 
women numbered 2456, thirteen percent of 
the total workforce of telegraphers. Anec- 
dotal accounts for that time put figures even 
higher, with a showing of twenty to twenty- 
five percent. 
In general, telegraphers, whether male or 


I: the mid-19th century, women entered 


female, worked in two very distinct set- 
tings. In large towns and cities, commercial 
telegraph offices handled the traffic gener- 
ated by banks, businesses, and newspapers, 
as well as for the general public, with each 
office employing anywhere from a few to a 
few hundred operators. These urban offices 
were generally loud and hectic. In direct 
contrast were the small depots which dotted 
the western landscape. Here, a lone West- 
ern Union operator also served as the rail- 
road clerk—not only handling all personal 
and business messages for the town, but 
also dispatching train orders and scheduling 
arrivals and departures as well. While the 
daily message traffic was typically not as 
high, each operator was exclusively re- 
sponsible for a much wider array of duties. 

Potential for promotion in larger com- 
mercial offices was a distinct advantage. A 
hierarchy of responsibility existed and 
women could be found throughout this hi- 
erarchy, except at the corporate level. At 
the bottom of the ladder, messengers (often 
called “check boys” or “check girls’’) de- 
livered telegrams to customers. Second and 
first class operators were responsible for 
the flow of these messages. Typically it 
took a second class operator, male or fe- 
male, five years to advance to first class (re- 
quiring error free code to be sent and re- 
ceived at a rate of at least thirty to forty 
words per minute). A Chief Operator as- 
signed tasks and oversaw lines and equip- 
ment; a Manager (the liaison with corpo- 
rate headquarters) oversaw general opera- 
tions, including hiring, firing, payroll, 
record keeping, and promotions. 

Railroad operators, regardless of gender, 
performed many additional tasks. They 


EMAIL: EBISHA@ROCHESTER.RR.COM 
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were solely responsible for their equipment 
as well as selling tickets, keeping a log of 
all receipts and expenditures, and handing 
orders to passing trains on a five foot 
staff—orders which a crew member would 
“catch” as the train sped by. Since they 
needed to be present whenever a train rolled 
through, responsibilities were around the 
clock. Long before ham radio, phones, or 
the internet ever existed, telegraphers 
linked isolated communities to the rest of 
the world. Women, along with their fellow 
male operators, were the “information 
highway” and “technicians” of their times. 

Women also owned companies and in- 
vented and marketed telegraphic equipment. 
Although there were formidable barriers, 
occasionally an aspiring female entrepre- 
neur would start an independent company. 
One example took place in the early 1880s, 
when Carla M. Brinkerhoff, a respected op- 
eratic singer and music teacher, collabo- 
rated with telegrapher George Cumming to 
develop a new design for contact points for 
telegraph keys. They were awarded a patent 
in 1882 and subsequently earned several de- 
sign awards. They co-founded the firm 
Cumming and Brinkerhoff to market both 
the design and key. 

For years, telegraphers sent and received 
messages via Morse code on a “sounder” 
and transcribed the information manually 
onto a message form. The typewriter was 
invented in 1867. However, it took until 
about 1890 for its usage in telegraphic of- 
fices to become dominant. By 1915, the 
teletype machine (introduced around 1900) 
was more commonly utilized. Teletype was 
a fully automated telegraphic sending and 
receiving terminal, using a typewriter key- 
board that automatically sent and received 
messages to and from remote locations. 
Operators no longer needed to know Morse 
code. Skilled operators, both men and 
women, lost their jobs while less skilled 
_ workers, primarily women, were hired. Fe- 
male teletype operators sent and received 
messages at higher rates of speed, usually 
for a lower rate of pay. It was at this 
point—at this dawn of automation—that the 
industry effectively became “gendered.” 
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Social Status 

Female telegraphers stood apart from 
their 19th century contemporaries. This was 
in large part due to their technical expertise, 
their knowledge of Morse code and office 
practices, and their belief that through edu- 
cation and training they could lead more in- 
dependent lives. Such a goal was beyond 
reach for most women of this era, as roads 
to higher education and job training, partic- 
ularly in the spheres of business or the sci- 
ences, were so often closed to them. 

Throughout the telegraph industry, 
women experienced a degree of mobility 
and freedom that was remarkable for their 
times. Female salaries, while generally 
two-thirds to three quarters lower than 
those of their male counterparts, were still 
higher than those offered by the few other 
wage earning opportunities that existed. 
Not only did this allow for discretionary in- 
come, but railroads also offered free passes 
to their operators, giving them the green 
light to seek promotions or better pay in 
other communities. Women, as well as 
men, regularly took advantage of this, and 
moving became part of the depot lifestyle. 

For some women, telegraphy was a tran- 
sitional phase between home and marriage. 
For others, it became a lifelong career. For 
many it was a financial necessity and a pas- 
sion. Nevertheless, the societal attitude that 
the only “proper” place for a woman was in 
the home was still dominant, and male op- 
erators were not always comfortable with 
their female co-workers’ presence. While 
the general public did in time cease to con- 
sider females in the telegraphic industry as 
novel, there was ample evidence of preju- 
dice and pressure to conform both in and 
out of the workplace. 

Early on, some of the larger telegraph 
companies, such as Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph, segregated women from 
men to appease fathers and husbands who 
feared that their wives and daughters would 
be corrupted by the rough behavior and rude 
language common among their male coun- 
terparts. In smaller offices, partitions and 
cabinets were sometimes placed to ensure 
privacy. A by-product of this practice was 
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that novice female workers were segregated 
from the skills and opportunities they 
needed in order to advance to higher paid 
jobs, thus creating a stagnant underclass. 

In England, however, where men and 
women often worked together, not only did 
the behavior of men improve, but also cor- 
porate entities discovered that men more 
often helped the women than each other, 
leading to a more cooperative environment. 
Consequently, in 1871, when a Chicago of- 
fice of Western Union was rebuilt after a 
fire, that office abandoned its practice of 
segregation. Over time, as profits were 
shown to improve, integrated work envi- 
ronments became more the norm. 


Union Participation 


The first organization founded to pro- 
mote the interest of telegraphic workers 
was the National Telegraphic Union 
(NTU), established during the Civil War. 
Whether women should be included as 
members was heatedly contested in its pub- 
lication, The Telegrapher. This issue was 
never fully resolved before the union faded 
out of existence in 1869. The Telegrapher’s 
Protective League (TPL), founded in 1868, 
took a more aggressive stance on work- 
place issues and was the first to openly 
admit women as members. 

The first telegraphic union to actively 
promote the rights of women telegraphers, 
even issuing a call for equal pay for equal 
work, was the Brotherhood of Telegra- 
phers, formed in 1881. In 1883, about eight 
thousand telegraphers joined a nationwide 
strike. Although the strike failed and the 
union disbanded, it did mark the beginning 
of a lasting working relationship between 
telegraphers and the women’s suffrage 
movement. Telegraphers realized that the 
gaining voting rights could enhance their 
chances for success through legislative ac- 
tion, and suffrage workers appreciated 
telegraphers’ demands for equal pay and 
representation. 
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By 1907, discontent was spreading. Pay 
rates had not increased since the 1880s; — 
work hours in the big cities were typically 
ten hours a day, six days per week, and fre- 
quent Sunday work was required as well. 
Operating rooms were often poorly lit and 
ventilated. The Commercial Telegraphers 
Union of America (CTUA), formed in 
1903, called a strike, with Chicago the cen- 
ter of strike action. The leaders of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League 
(NWTUL), also based in Chicago, 
promised their support. Women joined 
picket lines and gained visibility as strike 
leaders. One Chicago CTUA member, 
“Joan of Arc” of the strike movement when 
she led a walkout following the local 
union’s call to action. 

Although the strike failed, the CTUA did 
survive. In 1921, Mary Macaulay was 
elected as International Vice-President, the 
first woman telegrapher to hold national 
elective office in a union. In 1937, two 
other women, Irene McCallie from Indi- 
anapolis and Celeste O’Grady from Kansas 
City, served as delegates to the union’s na- 
tional convention. They, along with many 
others in the telegraph industry, contributed 
to the growth and expansion of technology 
in the 19th and 20th centuries. They fought - 
bravely to improve the condition of all 
workers. These women shaped not only 
their world, but also our own. 

SOURCES: 

Jepsen, Thomas C. My Sisters Telegraphic: 
Women in the Telegraph Office 1846- 
1950, Athens, Ohio: Ohio University 
Press, 2000. 

Jepsen, Thomas C. “Women Telegraph Op- 
erations on the Western Frontier.” Jour- 
nal of the West, Vol XXXV, No. 2, 
(April 1996), pp72-80. 

“Clara M. Brinkerhoff— Wikipedia,” avail- 
able on-line from http://en.wikipedia. 
org/wiki/Clara M. Brinkerhoff; Inter- 
net; accessed 3 December 2017. 
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SILENT KEYS "sprtdeperig ym tin 


RONALD (RON) EDGAR FRISBIE, 95 


share with you the passing of 

Ronald Frisbie, who died on Jan- 
uary 28, 2018. He was born August 
19, 1922, in Scranton, PA, and grew 
up in Clarks Summit, PA. Ron was 
preceded in death by his wife, Jan- 
ice, and a son. He is survived by 
three sons and their families. Ron 
was a consummate gentleman, a 
sharing, energetic and talented 
leader, a helpful and knowledgeable 
collector, a longtime member, re- 
spected Officer and Board Member of 
AWA, and most importantly a friend. 

Ron graduated from Clarks Sum- 
mit/Clarks Green Joint High School in 
1940. He also attended Keystone Col- 
lege, LaPlume, PA, Queens College, 
Flushing, NY, and King’s College, New 
Castle, England. 

Ron entered military service on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1943 as a mechanic, learning 
to work on half-tracks and other smaller 
vehicles for the Fighting 69th Infantry 
Division. He was discharged March 24, 
1946, with a rank TEC Sth grade. Ron’s 
62-year telephone career began in 1947 
as a Western Electric equipment in- 
staller with Commonwealth Telephone 
Company, Dallas, PA. Ron joined Den- 
ver and Ephrata Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company (DandE) as general 
equipment engineer in 1953. He soon 


iF is with a heavy heart that we 


was promoted to chief engineer and be- 
came Vice President of Operations in 
1971. He was named to the Board of D1- 
rectors of DandE in 1983, and in 1990 
was named Vice President, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Ron added Assistant to 
the President to his title in 1991 and re- 
tired in 1992. On April 23, 2009, Ron 
retired from the DandE Communica- 
tions Board of Directors, ending a 
career spanning 55 years with the Com- 
pany and more than 62 years of service 
in the telecommunications industry. In 
1979, encouraged by his wife Jan, Ron 
began collecting antique radios. This 
became a passionate hobby before and 
during his retirement, and he amassed a 

collection of over 2000 radios. 
In 2003 the AWA awarded Ron the 
Houck Award for Preservation “For his 
(continued, page 54) 


This issue’s submission prepared by David D. Kaiser, Editor and Robert Hobday, Deputy 
Director. Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to 
Charles S. Griffen, WIGYR, 400 Seabury Dr., Apt 4153, Bloomfield, CT 06002-2660. 
Silent Key notifications must confirm the person’s death by one of the following means: a 
letter from a family member, a copy of a newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death cer- 
tificate, a letter from the family lawyer or the executor or mail returned by the U.S. Postal 


Service marked “Deceased.” 
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talent, time, and devotion to the restora- 
' tion of historically significant radio 
~ equipment, and for his friendly, patient 
_ manner.” He was bestowed the “Grade 
__ of Fellow” by the Radio Club of America 
in 1995, and received their Ralph Batcher 
Memorial Award in 2006 for the collec- 
tion and preservation of early radio 
equipment and for the construction and 
operation of a museum offering students 


the opportunity to view and learn about 


een Pa ae PNT ~ i ct ne om 


historical radios. 
~ Ron’s interests were broad and deep. 
He actively and willingly shared his tal- 
ents, his interests and his knowledge with 
others. He was amazingly successful in © 
anything he tried. Yet, for all he accom 
plished, Ron remained a warm, friendly, 
fascinating, inviting man. And, oh how he © 
loved to show visitors his fantastic radio | 
museum. He will be missed by all who 
had the great fortune to have met him. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment 
for personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available 
for browsing in the “AWA Journal Online Edition” on our Internet 
website (www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: 
(1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material 
must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic com- 
munications; (3) give your full name, address and zip code; (4) 


repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat 
automatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any transaction; and (6) we retain the right 
to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines. Mail all ads to: RICHARD RANSLEY, 25 Smith St., 
Sodus, NY 14551-1007 or email to richardransley@ mac.com. 


FOR SALE — GENERAL 


Philco 42-842 (122) Three-way portable. 
Intermittent operation, includes schematic 
and instructions, rough condition. Sacrifice, 
pay only UPS, call for details. Louis D’An- 
tuono, WA2CBZ, 8802 Ridge Blvd, Apt. 
C2, Brooklyn, NY 11209 Tel. 718-748- 
9612 after 6 p.m. 


Speaker from Philco 95, cone in good con- 
dition, plays, $20. Call for details. James 
Looney, 1135 Harriman Jct. Rd., Grundy, 
VA 24614. Tel. 276-531-8677. 
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WANTED — GENERAL 


Hickok 435 Power Supply information/ 
schematic. May be listed as either Hickok 
Teaching Systems or Stark Teaching 
Systems. Marvin Moss, E-mail: mmoss@ 
mindspring.com 


Heathkit: Scan of label/tube chart for W3 
Williamson Type amplifier power supply 
unit. This label is affixed to the top of the 
power transformer. David D. Kaiser, 375 
Yarmouth Rd, Rochester, NY 14610. E- 
mail: ddk375@frontiernet.net. 
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Now AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
— All profits are used to support the Museum — 


| Many other AWA items and a Museum Store order form are available on the AWA website at: 
| http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-storel.html NOTE: A printed copy of the order form 
| is available on request (see Ordering Merchandise section below). 


Seite A LIONS AVAILABLE ON CD o..........cceccecodsonseconsceossssesserscsccenssesvecscecaveceees 


BOOKS 

The most popular AWA Review ever produced, the Atwater Kent Story by Ralph Williams 
originally issued as AWA Review #12, is available as a CD. Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; 
elsewhere, add $5. 


Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max De Henseler, HBYRS, is also 
back as a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, 
and his book provides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-il- 
lustrated book has 245 pages, a nice Index and several handy lists of models and features. 
Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5. 


THE AWA JOURNAL (OTB) 

Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) 
Volume 3 (Contains all issues from February, 1997 - November, 2011 
Price for one volume: $36 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 

Price for any two volumes: $65 US, postpaid in U.S. ; elsewhere, add $5 
Price for all three volumes: $99 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bulletin 
(aow The AWA Journal) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the 
“lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military 
keys, and the long-awaited update of the “Early Telegraph Makers” list by Roger Reinke. 
There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article ti- 
tles, a subject index and an author index. Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, 
WITP. Price is $15 postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere add $5. 


AWA REVIEWS 

Prior issues of The AWA Review are also available on CDs. Volumes 1-5, Volumes 6-10, 
Volumes 11-13, Volumes 19-24, Volumes 25-26, and Volumes 27-29 priced at $25 for one 
CD; any two CDs for $43; any four CDs for $80; or all six CDs for $120 postpaid in US. 
Elsewhere, add $5. 


MU MON ares 2ccsconeseondscacesecssescassisacesascdesebsouscgecoseeectnesuoeesnneet DeMEMEEE See ae sic se est enetssiaseessscchee 
Antique Wireless Association name and logo in gold lettering on a dark blue cloisonné back- 
ground; |" in diameter; clutch mounted. Price: $6 U.S., elsewhere, add $3 


AWA JOURNAL (OTB) and REVIEW BACK ISSUES.....cccccscsssssscssssscssssssssessssssceeceeees 


See a list of available back issues on the Museum Store Order Form (see below). 


ORDERING MERCHANDISE 
The Museum Store Order Form and current list of available merchandise is available for 
download on the AWA website at: http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-store] .html 


or by writing Stan Avery at P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469. Make checks out to 
“AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store at the same address. Contact 
Stan with any questions about Museum purchases. 
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Interesting Images from the AWA Museum Archives 


BY JAMES KREUZER, N2GHD, MEDIA LIBRARIAN 


Arlington, Virginia Naval Wireless Station NAA 


Known as the Government Naval Wireless Station NAA since 1913, here is an interior 
view of the enormous apparatus involved in producing the giant spark signals heard 
halfway around the world. In September, 1915 a successful radiophone (voice) message 
was sent by Theodore Vail over the airwaves, reaching as far as Honolulu. Vail’s message 
originated from the AT&T offices in New York City, and was forwarded by wire to the 
NAA Naval station to be eventually heard in San Francisco Bay and Hawaii. The front 
cover image depicts the enormous antenna towers of NAA. Notice how small the large 
house and huge broadcasting building look in comparison! 
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